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The Meaning Uf Mother's Uay 


A thought 
for May 12th. 


HE artificial manner by which 

some promoters of Mother’s 
Day seek to revitalize our rever- 
ence of motherhood is oftentimes 
only too inadequate. They mean 
well, but they do not go far 
enough, They propose to restore 
mother to her true place in every 
heart by setting apart in her 
honor a special day on which 
appropriate greetings or small 
symbolic gifts are given her—a 
card, a flower or a telegram. To 
be truly honored, however, moth- 
ers want more than such a small 
token of affection or expression 
of esteem on one particular day 
of the year. We know mothers 
better than that. We know that 
something deeper, something 
more stable and more permanent 
is necessary. There is a deeper 
significance to Mother’s Day 
than cards and flowers and tele- 
grams. 

Many wonderful things have 
been said about mothers. Abra- 
ham Lincoln said, as only this 
kindest of White House rulers 
could say, “All that I am or ever 
hope to be, I owe to my mother.” 

When Napoleon was asked, 
“What is France’s greatest 
need?” many thought that this 
Master Warrior, whose galloping 
legions overran Europe and 
brought to him a vast empire, 
would answer, “Soldiers!” He 
gave no such answer. He did 
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say, “Mothers!” And he answer- 
ed well, for mothers are the back- 
bone of the nation, the vital cen- 
ters of home and country. 


Bishop Von Ketteler, the great 
Catholic social teacher of the 
last century, once declared, “The 
greatest kindness that God can 
show to man in the order of 
nature, is without doubt, to give 
him a Christian mother!” 

And wasn’t it Pope Pius IX 
who said, “Give me Ckristian 
mothers and. J: will: change the 
earth.” 

These ‘are all ,happy ‘pArases, 
but none of them,-it seems to me, 
is so fine a tribute’to mother as 
that which God gave, when He 
put , into. the fourth coramand- 
meni, the words, “Honor... Thy 
Mother!” So high does God rank 
mothers! 

So it was long before Mother’s 
Day had come into fashion, that 
we Catholics were called upon to 
show our mothers special honor. 
And the honor we are to show 
them is not a mere ceremony for 
a day, a gushing, sickly, over- 
sentimental poetical honor, but a 
real honor. It is not an emotional 
sentiment that lasts for a single 
day, but an attitude of mind that 
lasts for all days. 

How may we honor mother in 
a real, practical way? First of 
all, by being grateful to her for 
what she has done for us. What 
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man or woman can ever repay his 
or her mother? How well does 
Scripture put it! “Forget not 
the groanings of thy mother!” 
(Ecclus. vii. 28.) How pointedly 
does God tell us that we should 
not have been born but for her, 
and that we are to make a return 
‘to her for what she has done for 
us, a return for the hand that led 
us and the voice that directed us, 
for her soothing care when fever 
laid us low, for the cheer she 
gave us when, enraged by the 
biting taunts of a schoolmate, we 
fled to her, some return for the 
trust she had in us, the counsel 
she gave us and the manners she 
bred im ust What child can ever 
pay for ali these?: 

We are to honor her, too, by 
making her happy by our good 
esnduct. There is no zreater trib- 
ute to a mother than the virtuous 
life of her child. ‘That brings a 
mother’s joy, the priceless happi- 
ness that no other person knows. 
What is the goal of every moth- 
er? To see her child grow up to 
be a success in life, beloved of 
God and men. That is her inspi- 
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ration, the driving power that 
will send her bravely through 
heartaches, anxieties, backaches 
and sleepless nights. 

It is because her child is not 
living a good, clean life that 
many a mother goes down to her 
grave in sorrow and in shame. 
Her last years are embittered by 
the thought that the son or 
daughter for whom she worked 
and slaved, in whom she believed 
when others doubted—the child 
of her heart—has failed, has 
wandered, has given up the 
principles that she so carefully 
inculeated. How the heart of 
many a mother is withered, 
bleak, desolate, because of these 
lapses! A flower on Mother’s 
Day, or a telegram, or a card 
will not relieve her. A good life 
will! 

We show real honor, too, by 
assisting her in her old age. We 
take our mothers all too often as 
a matter of fact—casually. We 
allow that idea to stay with us 
throughout life. How often a 
young man will perform splendid 
deeds of thoughtfulness and gal- 
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THE MEANING OF MOTHER’S DAY 3 


lantry for the young lady of his 
heart. He will drive her along 
the boulevards in a Buick or a 
Packard; will court her inces- 
santly; will fulfill her slightest 
wish—and forget his mother! 
Not that a man or woman should 
not court, but cannot that be 
done without forgetting mother 
altogether? She may not be as 
ornamental as his sweetheart, 
furred and veiled, and with 
penciled eyebrows, but she is his 
mother. 

The same holds true for the 
daughter of such a mother. Ever 
so many girls, with money at 
their beck and call, with high- 
heels, regal clothes and painted 
faces forget their mothers. Must 
she be forgotten because of her 
flat-heeled shoes, her chapped 
cheeks and furrowed brow? 

We must likewise bear with 
her faults and weaknesses. Men 
and women value things differ- 
ently during life’s sunset. It has 
ever been so, and never more so 
than now, when new ideas in 
home building, in bringing up 
children and in planning for the 
future are coming into vogue. It 
is understandable that she may 
find it hard to adjust herself to 
swift changes. She may even be 
out-of-date in her methods, not 
abreast of the times in social 
matters, old-fashioned in her 
hard-drawn, straight-laced ways. 

Mother finds it hard to fit into 
a society where children are born 
in hospitals, where people dine in 
restaurants, entertain in night 
clubs and are buried from fun- 
eral parlors. 


She was taught to anchor her 
life in a generous-sized home. 
She may not feel comfortable in 
a home so cramped that she has 
to go out for fresh air. She be- 
lieved in making the home fit the 
size of the family, and not the 
size of the family fit the home. 


Her furniture may be out- 
moded, but she never worried 
for its sustaining power when 
someone weighing more than a 
hundred and fifty pounds rested 
on it. 

She never went to cooking 
school, but she knew how to pre- 
pare for her guests, something 
more than thin sandwiches and 
salads. 


She can see no sense in taking 
the picture of St. Joseph from 
the wall and replacing it with 
the photo of a Hollywood actor. 


She insists that the dress she 
buys should clothe her, because 
she refuses to pay full price for 
a gown that half covers her. 

She calls it extravagant to pay 
five dollars for a hat that sits on 
one curl and positively refuses 
to don a headpiece that will make 
her look like a Chinese man- 
darin. 

Yes, she may be old-fashioned, 
but is that any excuse for push- 
ing aside the one who bore us, 
whose voice directed us, whose 
arm protected us, whose breast 
nestled us? Weaknesses creep 
upon her with age. Can we not 
bear with them? 

In her young days, when she, 
too, knew something of youthful 
feminine charm and glamour, 
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didn’t she put up with us when 
we stamped our feet in a tem- 
per, or blurred the fine polish 
of her shining furniture with 
our smeary little fingers? Was 
it for nothing that God said in 
Holy Writ, “Son, support the old 
age of thy father (and mother) 
and if understanding fail, have 
patience ...and despise not 
when thou art in thy strength!” 
(Ecclus. iii. 14, 15.) Is not the 
Word of the Almighty meant 
for our day? “The eye that 
mocketh at his father and des- 
piseth the labor of his mother in 


bearing him, let the ravens of 
the brooks pick it out, and young 
eagles eat it!” (Prov. xxx. 17.) 
“Honor thy father and thy mo- 
ther, that it may be well with 
thee!” That is what God says. 

Yes, let us celebrate Mother’s 
Day not as a poetical ceremony 
with sentimental words and bub- 
bling phrases, but as a Catholic 
should celebrate it. Let us act 
it out in our lives. Let us live the 
idea in our relations with her. 
If we have failed, let us begin 
now to really honor her each 
day of our lives. 


— 


Home Influence 


The results of a recent poll conducted by Scholastic maga- 
zine, recording the opinions of more than 100,000 secondary 
school pupils in 1,555 representative secondary schools, indicated 
that despite the dire prophecies of gloomy sociologists and 
ministers, the homé is still the predominant influence in the lives 
of adolescents. This fact may also come as a surprise to the 


parents of many adolescents. 


The influence of home and family is rated 38 per cent by the 
pupils while that of community and fellow pupils is only 6 per 
cent; the influence of teachers ties with that of the church at 
5 per cent. In the audio-visual field, magazines and newspapers 
are rated as most influential (17 per cent); radio is given only 
10.5 per cent, while movies pool a minor 3 per cent and school- 


books, 1 per cent. 


These adolescent opinions indicate that if general improve- 
ment in community living is desired, one of the strongest and 
most effective attacks the school can make is on family living 
by means of sensible courses of study in homemaking and family 


living for both adolescents and adults. 


The outcome of this 


opinion pool challenges, if it does not refute, many of the argu- 
ments of strong institutionalists who feel that the most im- 
portant need is extension of institutional influence and control 
downward into the pre-primary age groups.—The Nation’s 
Schools, March 1946. 


As Une Pastor Sees It 


Sunday Mass made 
a family service 


FROM time to time I have been 

amused by the complaints of 
pastors who have problems such 
as these, voiced in clergy re- 
views: Why is it that when chil- 
dren leave school they do not 
keep up their regular Commun- 
ions? Why do young men hold 
back and stand in the back of 
the church? And other such 
questions! 


Tonight I chanced upon an ad- 
vertisement for a book of ser- 
mons for the children’s Mass! 
That brought up again the above 
problems, none of which we ex- 
perience here. In too many of 
our American parishes our train- 
ing has been false, planned on 
the European militarist forms. 
Here are a number of them: 


1) Society Communions! 
Marshall the men, marshall the 
women, marshall different groups 
into society Communions! It’s 
not natural. At St. Malachy’s 
we have discontinued ALL so- 
ciety Communions, with excep- 
tion of one society Communion 
each year on the patronal feast. 
We do not herd children to First 
Friday Communions. However, 
we do have “Family Commun- 
ion,’—dividing the parish into 
alphabetical groups, and each 
Sunday inviting a certain num- 


Father Marian 


ber of FAMILIES to Commun- 
ion—mother, father, children. 
Communion becomes a family 
spiritual Banquet; parents are a 
good influence on children, and 
children on parents. In school or 
out of school doesn’t make any 
difference. 

2) Children’s Mass! Sunday 
Mass, here is a family service. 
Again we do not herd the chil- 
dren in for a special Mass, or to 
a special place up in front. In 
parishes where this is the prac- 
tice, just where should the chil- 
dren go after leaving school? 
Here, they always attend in the 
family pew; they have a place, 
and from earliest childhood 
accustom themselves to that fam- 
ily space. 

3) Special instructions for 
children can be given in school 
during the school week, not on 
Sundays. These are more effect- 
ive; children have a chance to 
ask and to answer questions. The 
school is the child’s, the church 
is the family’s. And if the fam- 
ily is the groundwork of society, 
it must be so also in the spiritual 
society of the Church. What has 
met with success here, can rem- 
edy problems elsewhere IF we 
cease breaking up the family 
into military units for artificial 
group worship. 


- 
If you buy a pound of average-sized cggs you will get 


about ten—not a dozen——Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C. 
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Those Interesting Thumbs 


Frances Agnes Kirchgessner 


HUMBSUCKING used to be 

thought of as just a bad habit. 
Consequently, when a baby first 
started to suck his thumb or 
finger, the mother would try 
various treatments to prevent it 
before it became a habit. A 
great many nurses and doctors 
still feel a strong disapproval 
about this practice of the infant. 
They will go almost to any 
lengths in the attempt to break 
off the “habit.” The idea that 
thumbsucking is a harmful prac- 
tice, or “not nice” is an anti- 
quated superstition. Modern 
medicine realizes that thumd- 
sucking is part of the normal 
behavior in all babies, and as 
such, it is difficult and even 
dangerous to prevent. It is felt 
now that it should not be treated 
as a habit, but rather as a symp- 
tom. What, if any, are the dis- 
advantages of the practice, and 
what are the potential disad- 
vantages in trying to break it? 
Why does a baby suck his 
thumb? What is to be said about 
treatment? 


There are three phases of 
thumbsucking. The first phase 
begins at birth. In the second 
phase the habit continues beyond 
the second year when it is no 
longer connected with a nutri- 
tional need and serves no useful 
purpose. In the third phase, the 
child who apparently had for- 


Sucking them more 
than a bad habit 


gotten the habit has again had 
recourse to it. 


For the present let us limit 
our attention to the first phase. 
It is thought that babies who do 
not get enough sucking in in- 
fancy are the later thumbsuck- 
ers. Among the reasons respon- 
sible for this “habit” are insuf- 
ficient lip movements, or incom- 
pleteness of the sucking phase of 
the feeding act, regardless of the 
type of feeding, be it breast, 
bottle, or both; spontaneous 
withdrawal from a too rapid 
flowing breast or bottle, forced 
withdrawal from sucking for too 
short a period of time, or chang- 
ing feeding schedules with in- 
creasing intervals between feed- 
ings and diminished duration of 
the feeding. All these may be 
responsible for thumbsucking in 
an infant. In other words, a 
young baby sucks his thumb be- 
cause his sucking instinct has 
not been satisfied. 

A new born baby must suck 
well in order to get enough food 
and to complete his urge to suck. 
It must be remembered that the 
young babe’s cheeks have little 
suction pads of muscle, and that 
his food intake is dependent on 
this sucking mechanism. 

Dr. David Levy was the first 
one who pointed out that babies 
who were fed on a three hour 
schedule sucked their thumbs 
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much less than those on a four 
hour schedule, and that infants 
who emptied their bottles in 10 
minutes (because the nipple 
holes were too large) were much 
more likely to suck their thumbs 
than babies who have to work 
for 20 minutes. His experiment 
with a litter of puppies in which 
he fed them with a medicine 
dropper so that they wouldn’t 
have a chance to suck at feeding 
time proved that these pups re- 
spond the same as small babies 
who likewise did not have enough 
time to suck at their feedings. 
One must keep in mind that the 
young babe needs to satisfy his 
urge to suck, and instead of try- 
ing to stop him from sucking his 
hand, finger, or thumb, he should 
simply be given more oppor- 
tunity to suck at breast or bottle. 

If the baby is bottle fed, he 
may be given a nipple with small 
holes not so small, however, 
that the milk can’t get through 
or that it will become clogged. 
He may be interrupted for bub- 
bling and instead of using the 
usual 15 or 20 minutes, he should 
be given a half hour for his feed- 
ing time. 

If the baby is breast fed, he 
will probably be less apt to be a 
thumbsucker. This may be due 
to the fact that nursing mothers 
let their babes at breast as long 
as they want and in this way the 
infant satisfies his sucking urge. 
However, if a breast fed babe is 
trying to suck his thumb, the 
mother should question herself 
and see if she is allowing her in- 
fant enough time. It is true that 


the breasts are emptied in about 
10 minutes, but sometimes this 
length of sucking time does not 
satisfy the infant, and she may 
have to have recourse to chang- 
ing over to the other breast. 
Again, the baby may be satisfied 
with 10 minutes at one feeding 
and want 30 minutes at another. 
The infant will be the best judge 
in this matter. With a bottled 
fed baby, the mother can see 
when the baby has finished his 
food, but with breast feeding she 
may be at a loss to know exactly 
how much her baby is getting 
unless she weighs him before 
feeding and afterwards. As I 
have already stated, it is not just 
the length of each feeding, but 
also the number or frequency of 
feedings in 24 hours which de- 
termines whether a baby satis- 
fies his sucking instinct. 

When a baby sucks his thumb 
before a feeding there is usually 
no cause for alarm because he is, 
no doubt, hungry. Thumbsuck- 
ing usually has its actual onset 
during the period of 8 to 12 
weeks after birth. It must be 
borne in mind that this activity 
of sucking in one form or an- 
other is the most characteristic 
thing an infant can do. In fact, 
that’s why he is sometimes called 
a “suckling.” It is his way of 
receiving tactile sensations and 
stimuli. In other words, of be- 


coming acquainted with the 
physical world. It’s his way, too, 
of getting nourishment and com- 
fort, and of establishing his first 
human relationship with his 
mother, This is often seen when 


i 
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a breast fed infant clutches his 
mother’s breast or hand while 
nursing. Levy refers to this 
phenomenon as “accessory move- 
ments.” His hands and mouth 
are the first parts of his own 
body he learns to control. 

It is then the most natural 
thing in the world for an active 
baby to imitate the familiar 
feeding process by putting his 
thumb into his mouth and suck- 
ing it. By duplicating the in- 
stinctive sucking activity of 
feeding he is able to expend ex- 
cess energy and develop his 
powers of oral activity that will 
be important in his later social 
life. 

There are further interesting 
points regarding this matter. We 
hope to return to them in the 
next issue of the Digest. 


GIVE ME MY THUMB 


I’ve had my food, 

My bowl I drum, 

I’ve billed and cooed, 
Now where’s my thumb? 


At two o’clock 

I always dine; 

At 6 P.M.— 

That thumb of mine. 


Then mother tucks 
Me into bed. 

No bottle then, 
My thumb instead. 


When all is dark 
And shadowy 

I want my thumb 
To comfort me. 


Though adenoids 
Will surely come, 
Just let me sleep, 
Give me my thumb! 


Dittrick, Howard, “Give Me My Thumb,” Hygeia Magazine, (January 1944) p. 45, 


Dignity Of The Home 


For the Church, the ideal of the Catholic home is something 
which is no less sacred than the life of the cloister. It is a life 
which the Holy Family chose for its own. Those three, One 
supremely good, and the others only less so, those three whom 
we follow as our great leaders, were joined in a Holy Trinity, 
not a cloister, but a home. The Catholic home should be built as 
earefully as the cloister. The vocation to it studied as carefully, 
as prayerfully, as the vocation to the cloister, for it is a state 
made sacred with a sacrament whereas there is no sacrament 
consecrating religious life. Just as the Catholic home as an ideal 
is something sacred, so those that enter it should view it through 
holy eyes. Just as the cloister is built, arranged, adorned, to 
enable the individual religious to live his life more easily, so in 
the Catholic concept, should be the Catholic home.—Fr. Bede 
Jarrett, O.P., The House of Gold. 


Before you criticize the people next door, you should re- 
member that you, also, are the people next door.—Ohio Motorist. 
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National Family Week 


May 5-12 


FOR several years past, a spe- 

cial National Family Week 
has been observed in this coun- 
try. Each observance has arous- 
ed more and more enthusiasm 
and taken on greater and greater 
proportions. It has proven itself 
an excellent thing, and is doing 
much to develop again in our 
midst a much-needed family con- 
sciousness and pride. 

National Family Week is al- 
ways observed in May. It begins 
on the Sunday preceding Moth- 
er’s Day, and ends on the latter 
date. That means that this year 
it will be celebrated May 5-12. 
The fact is, some Catholic groups 
hold their special observances 
any time in May—whatever time 
they may find the most conven- 
ient. Indeed, some meetings 
that have grown out of the Na- 
tional Family Week are now be- 
ing held even outside the month 
of May. 

Preparations for Catholic ob- 
servanees for National Family 
Week run over the greater part 
of the year. A meeting of the 
National Catholic Conference on 
Family Life is held each year, 
usually in late January or early 
February. At this meeting the 
best scholars of the country on 
the family convene to discuss 
various phases and problems of 
family life. The development of 
the program for this meeting 
takes the greater part of a half 
year. The discussions of the 


group are afterward printed so 
they can serve as material for 
use in local meetings held during 
National Family Week in all 
parts of the country. When 
these proceedings of the Confer- 
ence meeting become available 
notice is sent to all high schools 
and colleges, and to approximate- 
ly 5000 organizations or repre- 
sentatives of organizations. 
Thousands of copies of the pro- 
ceedings then go out to all parts 
of the country, most of them 
early in April, and serve to pro- 
vide material for meetings of all 
kinds held during National Fam- 
ily Week or thereabouts. 


Great varieties of programs 
are held each year. Many par- 
ishes have special services, spe- 
cial sermons, special family gath- 
erings. Many dioceses hold dio- 
cesan wide conferences on the 
family. A great number of or- 
ganizations sponsor special pro- 
grams on the family. The radio 
is extensively used by some. The 
press, particularly the local 
press, takes notice of these var- 
ious programs and brings their 
message to the attention of the 
general public. In these ways at- 
tention is focused on the family. 
A renewed and much needed 
family consciousness results. 


This year’s observance will be 
the first since the end of the war. 
It is hoped that it will be far 
and away the greatest observ- 
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ance since the “Week” was ini- 
tiated in 1942, It is hoped that 
all available local channels will 
be used to bring the content of 
the message of the national fam- 
ily conference to the millions of 
households of the country. It is 
hoped that the remarkable parish 
and diocesan set-up of the 
Church will be used to the fullest 
extent. It is urged that all or- 
ganizations—diocesan and parish 
councils, P.T.A. units, sodalities, 
Holy Name groups, institutions 
of learning, organized study 
clubs, focus very special atten- 
tion on the family during the 
week of May 5-12. Such media 
as the pulpit and press, the radio 
and rostrum should be used to 
the fullest extent possible. 

The needs of the family today 


are many. The need for action 
in its behalf is great. While the 
great majority of people have 
been taking this important social 
unit for granted and saying little 
or nothing about it, an active 
and vociferous minority has been 
busily engaged in spreading 
false doctrines regarding it that 
could hardly lead to anything 
less than its ultimate total des- 
truction. And while pagan ideals 
were being taught with little let 
or hindrance regarding it, the 
forces of our changing industrial 
age were also ranged against it. 
Between the two, the home life 
of the nation has been greatly 
weakened. Yes, there is need, 
most pressing need for action. 
The very most should be made of 
National Family Week, 1946. 


Vocations 


One very serious difficulty to be met in seeking sufficient 
vocations to the Religious Life lies in the very simple fact 
that altogether too many people do not know what a vocation 
is. There is certainly a need of education in this subject. 


“He is too young to make up his mind.” 


one of her ideas.” 
vocation ?” 


“Tt’s just another 


“How do you know John or Mary has a 
These are the shallow objections that are raised 


when a lad or lassie brings up the subject. 
To put it simply for general guidance, there are three 


qualifications for a real vocation: 


The first is a desire to de- 


vote one’s self to God. The second is the ability, mental, 
moral and physical, to live the life and carry on the work. 
The third is the acceptance of the aspirant by Superiors. 
These are the marks by which a true vocation may be judged. 
The fostering of vocations is mainly the obligation of par- 
ents in the home. Let them realize that. If they would, there 
would be a deeper understanding of the religious life, a great- 
er admiration towards it and a much larger number of work- 
ers in it.—Virgilio Cappiello in Our Day, Bloomfield, Conn. 
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His breatest Lay 


Things hum on First 
Communion day 


HEN Bobbie, aged eight, 

comes home excitedly to an- 
nounce that the most important 
day of his life is approaching, 
that of course means “First 
Communion.” And the more you 
think of it, the more important 
that day looms for you too. Mas- 
ter Robert insists that the whole 
family must be present, grand- 
parents, aunts, uncles, cousins, 
and most especially Mother and 
Dad and the two smaller brothers 
and certainly baby sister. All of 
which presents something of a 
problem for mother if she is not 
to let her small son down on this 
his most important day. Yes, it 
takes a bit of doing since the 
hour of the event is 8:00 with 
First Communicants due at 7:30, 
and the festivity of the occasion 
demanding that the family 
gather about your board for 
breakfast after. 

Most important is to keep the 
mechanics of making all this run 
smoothly in the background so 
as not to detract from the spirit- 
uality of the occasion. Perhaps 
there oughtn’t to be a breakfast 
at all, perhaps you shouldn’t at- 
tempt to take baby to church, 
but Bob insists that he wouldn’t 
have her miss it for anything, 
and any failure on your part to 
make it a festive occasion would 
certainly not be in keeping with 
the importance which he has 
rightly attached to “the greatest 


By Mary Vaughn 


day in my life.” In fact you find 
it very difficult to agree with 
such hierarchy as advocate 
simple ordinary clothes for such 
an event on the ground that 
finery distracts from the real 
significance of First Communion. 
Did not the catechumens wear 
white robes, does not the liturgy 
make use of vestments, was not 
there a wedding feast at Cana, 
do we not breakfast after a First 
Mass? 

So breakfast it is, and the 
whole family best bibbed and 
tuckered and in church at the 
appointed hour. It is a bit of a 
trick, and takes careful planning. 
But it’s worth it and by the 
grace of God everything actually 
works out beautifully. 

So if you are having a First 
Communion in your family, take 
heart. It can be a wonderful day 
for everyone. It may be that 
there are no younger children in 
your home and that makes things 
simpler, but if moppets there be 
it can still be managed, and 
small fry will thrill to the great 
event too. 

Here’s how we did it at our 
house. The day before was a busy 
one. Bob was kept occupied 
shining shoes, running errands, 
picking flowers and aiding with 
preparations, which best tended 
to focus his attention on the 
morrow, much more than his 
usual play, since eight-year-olds 
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‘are not given to a day of com- 
plete recollection. Cleaning silver, 
' scrubbing, washing and ironing, 
and Mother’s shopping had been 
done earlier in the week, but 
of course on Saturday, there was 
the final pressing and checking 
of clothes, baby laundry, going 
over the tops of things and con- 
fession to be attended to. Mother 
and Dad must receive on Bob’s 
great day. 


There was purposely no bake- 
ing, grandma kindly having con- 
sented to contribute her mouth- 
watering cinnamon rolls to the 
feast. Almost any grandma will 
do as much, but if that item can- 
not be taken care of in someone 
else’s kitchen, baker’s rolls and 
doughnuts dusted with sugar 
will do almost as well, and much 
better than upsetting one’s calm 
and culinary domain on the day 
before. Of course, if you’re one 
of those souls who loves the 
home-made touch, here’s a tip 
that we’ve tried on other occa- 
sions. Simply use your recipe for 
ice-box rolls which can be mixed 
on Thursday or Friday, and then 
on Saturday all you have to do 
is roll out, sprinkle with sugar 
and cinnamon (raisins if desir- 
ed), roll as for jelly roll, slice off 
and bake. 

With the rolls we planned fat 
pork sausage which we could pop 
into our covered iron kettle and 
place in a slow oven, the minute 
we'd get out of bed on Sunday 
morning, to cook for an hour 
while we were dressing the fam- 
ily. Then when we came home 
we could scramble eggs with 


chives and a dash of evaporated 
milk to keep them creamy. As- 
sorted fruit juices, grape, grape- 
fruit and tomato, would be serv- 
ed from a tray in the living room 
to keep people happy while the 
coffee was in the making and the 
eggs in the scrambling. And 
there you have the menu which 
worked out very well with the 
minimum of preparation the day 
before. Nothing could have 
tasted better nor been simpler. 
And keeping things simple is 
the secret of success. For ex- 
ample, paper napkins help so 
much. Children love fancy ones 
and even if you can’t get those in 
these days almost any kind are 
better than straining to do up 
linen. First Communions usually 
occur when lillies of the valley, 
spirea and snowball, all so sym- 
bolic of the sweet innocent little 
souls receiving their Lord for 
the first time, abound to fill the 
house. White candles, again sym- 
bolic, ideally center the table. 
Place cards need not be fussy, 
but even a plain white card with 
the name marked prevents much 
confusion in seating and assures 
that hard-of-hearing Aunt Bess 
in the scramble doesn’t land next 
to cousin Sue of the soft voice. 
And so it all goes something 
like this. The night before the 
children are all bathed and 
tucked in bed early after a rigid 
inspection of neck and ears and 
teeth. Their clothes are laid out 
by each bed. The table is set, 
and before you retire you tuck 
in a prayer that all will go well, 
for patience and the grace of 
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God are strictly necessary for 
any such endeavor. 

Morning comes and you rise 
an hour before the time to start 
for church, put the sausage into 
the oven and take the butter out 
of the refrigerator. 

Then the children are wakened 
and told to dress. Baby is fed. 
Mother and Dad assist with but- 
tons and ties and hair-combing. 
Lastly, Baby is put into her fresh 
frock just before you slip into 
your best dress. And there of a 
sudden after a bit of a drive 
through the spring morning, you 
are all miraculously in the front 
pew at the astounding hour of 
7:30. Knowing that everything 
is under control you give your- 
self over to the real solemnity of 
the event. Proud tears well in 
your eyes at the moment your 
first-born approaches to receive 
his God. Later when you and 
your husband kneel side by side 
at the rail you feel almost as you 


did on your wedding day, only 
with a great sense of fulfillment 
coupled with a deep humility and 
fervent petition for grace to 
walk the years ahead. 

Mass is over. The Communi- 
cants file out. The happy family 
treks homeward where every- 
thing goes according to plan, due 
largely, you feel, to that tucked 
in prayer. Everybody helps. The 
eggs are scrambled, the already 
cooked sausages browned and 
placed around the egg platter, 
the rolls are warmed in the oven 
and the coffee is brewed. Every- 
body laughs at how four-year- 
old yelled “Hi Dad” when his 
father came down the aisle to 
take up the collection, and re- 
marks on how well Baby behaved. 
Everybody is happy and every- 
body is holy, and as you look 
about the board your glance resis 
lovingly on your First Communi- 
cant, your son, and your heart 
sings a Te Deum. Life is good. 


Mass Divorce Production 


Judge Paul V. Gadola recently branded as “moral degen- 
eracy” the appearance before him of 76 couples seeking divore- 
es. Scanning the long list of cases to be heard, he exclaimed: 
“Why this is just like a mass-production divorce line.” 

The judge shook his head sadly over 28 of the cases in 
which he granted decrees. “There were from one to six child- 
ren involved in each of these cases,” he said. Their ages range 


from two months to 30 years. 


Now I ask you, what kind of 


respect for the nuptial contract, whether they accept it as a 
sacrament or not, will the children of these divorced parents 


have? 


“This is the most disgusting day I’ve ever spent in court,” 
Judge Gadola concluded, “of all the cases I heard today, only 
one showed upon investigation that either couples was an active 
church member.” 


at : 


Gladys Knight 


OLLY CONNOR did not 
want to remember that it 
was Mother’s Day. If she had 
known about the ceremony plan- 
ned for St. Patrick’s Church, she 
would have gone to another 
church for Mass. But now that 
she did not mix with others or 
attend any of the parochial 
meetings, she seldom heard news 
of the parish. As she took a 
place toward the rear of the 
church, she noticed with sur- 
prise that most of those present 
were carrying flowers. 

She watched wonderingly as 
people filed into the church, their 
hands full of blossoms, so that 
finally the whole church was 
like a vast flower garden. But 
the significance of it did not 
dawn upon her until Father Gil- 
roy got up to preach his sermon. 

“Today we do honor to the 
flower of womanhood—the high- 
est, noblest realization of the 
glory of womanhood—mother- 
hood. We know that there is 
nothing finer and more beauti- 
ful in a woman’s life than being 
a mother. We love our mothers— 
those who are with us, and those 
who have gone on to their re- 
ward leaving a void in our life 
that can never be filled. Here 
before God’s altar and in the 
presence of the patron of mother- 
hood—that holiest and loveliest 
of mothers, God’s own Mother— 
we pay tribute to all mothers; 
and offer, with the beautiful 


Flowers For Mother 


A shovi story 


flowers we have brought here to- 
day, our gratitude, love and de- 
votion.” 

Molly Connor shrank back in 
her pew as far as she could. At 
that moment she touched the 
depths of humiliation and grief. 
She was a mother; but none of 
these flowers was for her. There 
was no honor for her as a moth- 
er; only shame. 

She was a mother, and yet no 
child of hers had sent—would 
send—her flowers today. The 
thought of her motherhood gave 
her no happiness or pride but 
only anguish and disgrace. As 
the priest spoke on and on, she 
felt herself cringe; if she could 
have, she would gladly have 
shrunk into invisibility. 

She wanted to hide her face 
in her hands but she was afraid 
that would only make her more 
conspicuous. She thought that 
the whole congregation must be 
conscious of her; that she stood 
out like a weed among the other 
mothers whom the priest had 
called “flowers.” 


All throughout the church 
mothers sat proudly, smilingly, 
their sons and daughters beside 
them. But Molly was alone. She 
had been alone two years now; 
two, bitter, shame-filled years. 
She kept her eyes straight ahead, 
on Father Gilroy, trying to keep 
the emotion she was experien- 
cing from showing on her face. 

Had she been tco lenient to 
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Russ? Or too severe? Had she 
punished him too much—or not 
enough? Had she loved him too 
dotingly—or had she not shown 
him enough affection? 

Some persons had blamed her; 
she knew that. But others had 
felt sorry for her. “A bad son, 
bringing shame and heartbreak 
upon his mother.” That was 
what many had said. Others had 
remarked, “If she had raised him 
right, he couldn’t have turned 
out the way he did!” 

Some of the boys beside their 
mothers today were in uniform. 
Russ was in uniform too, but not 
that of army or navy. While 
other boys were serving their 
country—Russ was serving time 
—in the penitentiary. 

Russ had given her trouble. He 
had run with a bad gang. What 
could a woman do with a head- 
strong, big, strapping son who 
did as he pleased and pleased 
to do the wrong thing? If only 
she could have gotten him away 
from that gang! 

So Russ had sent her no flow- 
ers for Mother’s Day. But even 
if Russ had not been behind bars, 
he would not have sent her flow- 
ers today. He was not a thought- 
ful boy. He may have loved his 
mother—Molly hoped he did— 
but he had done little to show it. 

Flowers for the other mothers. 
But a crown of thorns for Molly 
Connor. 

She became aware that Father 
Gilroy had ended his sermon and 
had descended from the pulpit. 
And the Mass went on. 

The whole ceremony was an or- 


deal for Molly. The fact of it 
being Mother’s Day was a source 
of suffering for her. Her pres- 
ence here among other mothers 
who were being honored was 
painful to her. She saw glances 
cast her way and knew that some 
were pitying her but that others 
were despising her. And she 
thought that while it was a joy 
to some women to be mothers, to 
others it was a knife in the 
heart. 


It was nearing the end of the 
Mass when somebody slipped into 
the pew beside her. 

Molly did not look at the per- 
son who came in. It was only 
when she saw heads turning her 
way that she looked around. 
And saw Russ... 

He had slipped into the pew 
and knelt sheepishly, his arms on 
the back of the pew forward, his 
head bowed on his arms. His 
long legs sprawled back under 
the bench. He was so big and 
long, and now he seemed bony. 
He had lost fiesh, and looked 
awkward and gangling under his 
loose-fitting clothes. Plain, ugly 
clothes; doubtless the farewell 
gift of the prison. Russ turned 
his head, not lifting it from his 
arm, and looked into his moth- 
er’s eyes. 

The blood raced through 
Moliy’s heart. She felt her 
cheeks growing fiery, then fad- 
ing to iciness. “Russ!” she whis- 
pered. “Why didn’t you write 
me." 

“They paroled me. For good 
behavior.” A faint grin appeared 
on the familiar face, now 
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strangely unfamiliar with its un- 
wonted pallor. Russ looked an- 
xious and worried. “A surprise 
for you for Mother’s Day,” he 
whispered, “the warden said. 
You weren’t at home, so I knew 
you were at church. So I came.” 

He remained in that strange, 
awkward pose, his head on his 
folded arms over the back of the 
forward pew, his face turned to 
her, his eyes on her, doubtful, 
uneasy. Molly realized with a 
little shock that Russ was fear- 
ful of what she was thinking, of 
what she would say, what she 
would do. He was wondering 
how she was going to take his re- 
turn. And as she looked at him, 
it came over her, with another 
shock, that Russ had changed. 

A stir in the church drew 
Molly’s attention away from her 
son and toward the altar. Father 
Gilroy stood facing the congre- 
gation. And at a signal, all 
knelt and raised their flowers 
high, and Father Gilroy solemn- 
ly blessed them. 

It was a beautiful, an inspir- 
ing sight. Molly thrilled to it, 
even though at the moment her 
heart was racing and her emo- 
tions tore her with almost un- 
bearable poignancy. Russ was 
back with her again, but what 
would the future be for him? 
What would be his attitude to- 
ward life? Sometimes prison 
life made a man worse than he 
was before. “Oh, God!” prayed 
Molly. “Help my boy—my little 
son—my darling—” 

She bit her lip fiercely to keep 
it from trembling. All around 


her the gorgeous blossoms, held 
high in air, gave the place the 
aspect of a spring festival. Color 
and perfume dazzled Mbolly’s 
brain. The choir burst into song, 
and Father Gilroy, accompanied 
by altar boys swinging censors, 
came down the aisle, sprinkling 
holy water from side to side. 

It was the most beautiful 
thing Molly had ever seen—and 
the most heartrending. 


Because all this was for the 
mothers—and she was a mother, 
and yet she had no part in it. 

She saw Father Gilroy’s gaze 
move to her, and saw him give 
a slight start as his eyes fell on 
Russ. 

Then he was back at the altar, 
and people began to leave their 
pews and move about the church. 
They were giving their flowers 
to mothers... 

Mrs. Benson, the social leader, 
who had millions, was given a 
sheaf of calla lilies, breath-tak- 
ing in their gorgeousness. She 
smiled complacently on her two 
handsome sons, one on either side 
of her. Mrs. Whiting, the little 
laundress, was given a bunch of 
pink roses and wept over them. 
Her boy was with the army of 
occupation in Germany. Mrs. 
Thompson, whose son had been 
killed in the Pacific, was given a 
wreath of snow-white pansies, 
the loveliest tribute Molly had 
ever seen. Mrs. Thompson did 
not weep, but knelt bravely, 
clasping them to her heart, her 
big blue eyes fastened on the 
altar. 

Mrs. Willams, sitting with 
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her eleven children, was given an 
armful of Shasta daisies laced 
with great fronds of webby 
ferns. Hundreds of bouquets— 
all of them for mothers. 


Suddenly Molly trembled. 
Someone was walking down the 
aisle toward her. A woman lean- 
ed across Russ and thrust into 
Molly’s hands a huge bunch of 
sweetpeas. Molly could not 
speak. She knelt, holding them, 
her face bent over the soft mass 
of multi-colored pastel flower 
faces. Their breath rose to her 
like a whiff of heavenly ecstasy. 
She was aware that the singing 
of the choir had changed from a 
triumphant chant to a murmur- 
ous melody, almost unbearably 
sweet and tender. 


A sound beside her made her 
turn. Russ, his face still turned 
to her, his eyes on her, was sob- 
bing. In great convulsive gulps, 
like a small boy; not even trying 
to control himself. 

“Oh, Mother—forgive me! I’m 
going to make good—I had lots 
of time to think—I’ve changed, 
Mother. I gave you trouble—but 


I’m going to work things out 
now. I swear to you I will. I’m 
going to be a good son—a good 
man. I promise it—here—before 
God. Mother—” 

His voice, hoarse and broken, 
had risen. People were looking 
at them. But somehow Molly did 
not care. 

Tears fell out of her eyes on 
to the upturned flower faces. A 
royal purple sweetpea held a 
drop, and a deep-rose one spark- 
led as if bediamonded. She was 
a mother—and she had been hon- 
ored. There were flowers for her 
—such beautiful, sweet flowers, 
with petals as delicate as fairy 
wings, as exquisitely tinted as a 
baby’s cheek. And her son had 
come back to her. She had a 
child now, just as other mothers 
had. A child of whom perhaps 
she might some day be proud. 

Russ, small-boy like, wiped his 
eyes on his sleeve. “I have no 
flowers for you, Mother,” he 
gulped. “Not even one... .” 

But that was not true! His 
home-coming, his promise to her 
—those were the best flowers of 
all. 


A Fairy Tale 


The bride tottered up the aisle on the arm of her father, 
whe was wheeled in his armchair by three of his great-grand- 
children. She was arrayed in white and carried a big bouquet of 
white rosebuds; hér hair, though gray, was bobbed, and she 
smiled and nodded to acquaintances. 

The groom was able to walk unaided with the assistance of 
two handsome mahogany crutches. His head was bald and his 
false teeth chattered a little nervously. 

They were the couple who waited until they could afford to 


get married. 


WE 


A Father Asks 
For Protection Of Youth* 


R. RABAUT. This subiect, 

venereal disease, is a subject 
which, according to old customs, 
was never mentioned in what you 
would call decent society. 


For my part, I somewhat re- 
gret that we have to bring it so 
much out into the open. Even as 
we talk here, there is a lady 
present in the room. Perhaps the 
indecency of man made it neces- 
sary to bring it out into the open. 
Older minds can talk about it 
without much trouble or distrac- 
tion, but when it is given the 
front page of the press and made 
the subject of discussion at the 
slightest provocation, I some- 
times remember the statement of 
the scandalization of youth, that 
it were better that a millstone be 
tied around one’s neck and he be 
cast into the sea. 


I wonder how many licenses 
are taken now by youth because 
of the very protection that is 
placed around immorality? 


In the designs of Almighty 
God, by his permission, there was 
a terrible fear of punishment 
that assisted restraint. Science 
now removes the fear, and even 
this morning in the press we see 
a statement, a headline in the 
paper, stating that the Capital 
of the United States is fourth 


* Hearings . 


Sex brought too 
much into the open 


in line with its illegitimate 
children. 

No one can tell me that at the 
bottom of much of the objection 
to the conscription bill which 
comes from the mothers of 
America is not the invitational 
manner in which their young 
ones are introduced to modern 
devices dealing in sex problems. 

I do not think that this deli- 
cate subject is being handled cor- 
rectly. I think certain advice 
should be given as to the uncer- 
tainty of 100 per cent protection, 
the immorality involved, and the 
grave error of becoming victim- 
ized by vicious habits. In a word, 
one cannot come out of it clean. 

I have said many times that 
we have shown that our edu- 
cational system is pretty good, 
but morally we are getting to be 
pretty much of a flop. There are 
speculations now as to how the 
divorce rate is going to grow. 

We all have to be careful. The 
laws of God apply to every indi- 
vidual, and it is properly said 
that the fool has said in his heart 
there is no God, but the sun 
comes up every morning to prove 
it and we can plan on the day. 

I am telling you the agencies 
are overplaying this sex business. 
Is it an ambition on the part of 
agencies for publicity? If so, be- 


. « First Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 1946. 
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ware of the scandalization of Rabaut, because I have five chil- 
youth. dren of my own. 

It is shocking to think of what MR. RABAUT. I do not want 
is going on in America, young @"Ything in this record to ap- 
girls telling their mothers things Pear that I am lecturing you on 
that they do not know them- the subject, because you are here 
selves. in your official duties, but for 
heaven’s sake, whatever you can 
do for the protection of youth in 
seg the very days when he needs the 
some thinking. Thank God, I greatest protection, it ought to 
have thrown _some protection ¢ done for him. 
around my children, I am shocked and disturbed 

DR. C. L. WILLIAMS. Iknow about the whole thing, and have 
how you feel about it, Mr. been for some time. 


A Great Soldier's Advice 


A Congressman, Hon. Clarence Cannon, of Missouri, on 
January 23 addressed the House on “‘Marse’” Robert. The 
speech contains a number of touching reminiscences of the great 
military leader of the Confederacy, the noble Robert Lee. 

“On a state occasion,” Mr. Cannon told the members of the 
House of Representatives, “Lee addressed an audience of more 
than ten thousand people. At the close of the program a young 
woman with a small child pushed through the crowd until she 
reached the platform. Lifting up the child, she said, ‘I want to 
tell him when he grows up that General Lee held him.’ The 
General took the child in his arms and looked at him for a min- 
ute, and then handing him back to the mother, said, ‘Teach him 
he must deny himself.’ ” 

Congressman Cannon immediately added: “I wish that 
quotation could be included in the books on infant care dis- 
tributed by the Children’s Bureau so that every mother in Amer- 
ica might read—and heed—chat admonition so needed in Amer- 
ica today. ‘Teach him he must deny himself.’ ” 


Self-denial is the first step to self-discipline. Men and wo- 
men lacking discipline cannot be relied upon to perform well the 
duties of life, to face temptations and adversity. The great 
General’s counsel to the young mother is indeed fundamental 
not merely of sound pedagogies, but of true happiness. Many of 
our family and social problems are what they are, because men 
and women have not learned or have refused to practice self- 
denial.—The Bulletin, N.C.W.U., March 1946. 


As the father of a big family, 
I will tell you it makes me do 
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Housing For Middle 


Income Families 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady * 


ECAUSE America is a rich 

country, people sometimes 
think that middle income fami- 
lies have incomes of $5,000 or 
$6,000 a year. This is not true. 
According to the census of 1940, 
there were more than 27% mil- 
lion non-farm families in the 
United States in 1939, and the 
family income distribution was 
as follows: 

(1) About 8% million fami- 
lies had incomes of less than 
$1,000 a year; 

(2) About 9 million families 
had incomes between $1,000 and 
$2,000 a year; 

(3) About 10 million families 
had incomes over $2,000 a year. 

Broadly speaking, this indi- 
cates that middle income fami- 
lies are those with incomes be- 
tween $1,000 and $2,000 a year. 
Of course, these are national av- 
erages. In big cities, where 
wages and costs are higher, the 
middle income families may run 
from $1,500 to $2,500. Where 
wages and costs are lower, the 
middle income families may run 
from $750 to $1,750. 

We must remember that all the 
above figures are for non-farm 
families. For farm families, the 
incomes would be much lower. 

In the future it is assumed 


Who are the middle 
income families? 


that we shall have much higher 
national incomes and much high- 
er standards of living than be- 
fore the war. But it is estimated 
that even assuming very favor- 
able economic conditions, the in- 
come distribution of more than 
36% million non-farm families 
by 1955 will be about as fol- 
lows: 

(1) More than 9 million 
families, or about 25 per cent of 
the total, will have incomes un- 
der $1,000 a year; 

(2) More than 11% million 
families, or about 32 percent of 
the total, will have family in- 
comes between $1,000 and $2,000 
a year; 

(3) More than 15% million 
families, or about 43 per cent of 
the total, will have family in- 
comes above $2,000 a year. 


In 1955, therefore, about one- 
third of the non-farm families 
will have incomes between $1,000 
and $2,000 a year. Again these 
are national averages. There will 
be variations in different locali- 
ties. And again, the situation 
would be even worse if farm 
families were included. 

The middle income families 
are not unemployed people. They 
are not people below the average 
in ability or ambition. They are 


* Secretary, National Conference of Catholic Charities. 
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an important section of the in- 
dustrious, hard-working people 
of the United States. They rep- 
resent the average American 
family. They are — who 
constitute in large part the 
backbone of democ- 
racy. At the same time they are 
the families that have been 
over-looked in housing programs, 
as they have in health and other 
services. he higher income 
groups can take care of them- 
selves. Public effort has “been 
concentrated on heiping the low- 
est income groups. Sooner or 
later the American people must 
the fact that under present 
millions of middle 
income families in the United 
States cannot secure proper 
housing at a price they can 
afford to pay. 

A middle income family, par- 
ticularly if it is a family of five 
or more, cannot afford to pay 
more than one-fifth of its in- 
come for housing. If it spends 
more, it must reduce its expendi- 
tures for food, medical care, edu- 
cation, church, recreation, ete., 
below the basic minimum. This 
means that the health and morale 
of the members of the family are 
liable to be severely impaired. 
Under no circumstances should a 
middle income famiiy be requir- 
ed to pay more than one-quarter 
of its income for housing. 

Families, therefore, with in- 
comes ranging from $1,000 to 
$2,009 a year cannot afford to 
spend more than $20 to $40 a 
month for housing. This expen- 
diture may be applied toward the 
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cost of owning a home. It fol- 
lows that middle income fami- 
lies can obtain good housing, 
only if such housing is adequate- 
ly supplied at a monthly cost 
ranging from $20 to $40. This 
means shelter cost. It does not 
include utilities, but it does in- 
clude about $6 to $8 a month 
for maintenance, ete., which 
must be paid by the home-owner 
but which is generally not in- 
cluded in figures quoted by the 
Federal Housing Authority. 

According to the 1940 census, 
a large number of middle income 
families were not getting good 
housing in 1939, nor even de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary housing. 
Of the non-farm families pay- 
ing between $20 and $40 for 
housing, nearly 875,000 families 
lived in houses in the very worst 
classification — houses needing 
major repairs. Another 265,000 
lived in houses without running 
water or plumbing. Still another 
960,000 families lived in housing 
lacking basic sanitary facilities, 
such as private baths or flush 
toilets. hus, more than two 
million middle income families 
were deprived of housing coming 
up to what could be called an 
American standard. On farms, 
the situation was much worse. 

Since 1939 there has not been 
much home building because of 
the war. Our housing today is 
older. The shortage is much 
greater. Housing costs have ad- 
vanced more rapidly than in- 
comes. The general situation is 
much worse. 

By 1955, there will be more 
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than 8614 million non-farm fami- 
lies in the United States. These 
families will require more than 
38 million family dwelling units, 
allowing for a minimum 5 per 
cent vacancy ratio. Of these 
more than 38 million family 
units required, more than 26 
million will be furnished by 
houses now in existence. This 
means that about 12,600,000 new 
family units will have to be built 
within the next 10 years, or 
about 1,260,000 units a year. 

This building program is 
necessary to take care of popu- 
lation growth, new families, 
remedying of present overcrowd- 
ing, and the elimination of about 
half of the present houses that 
do not meet decent standards. 

Of the 1,260,000 new family 
units to be built each year, about 
480,000 will be needed for fami- 
lies who can pay between $20 and 
$40 a month. Thus, to provide 
an adequate supply of housing 
for middle income families over 
the next 10 years, we must build 
an average of 480,000 family 
units a year to sell or rent for 
$20 to $40 a month. 

How are we going to do this? 

The Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill 
points the way. 

With the present housing 
methods and resources, there is 
no way of building anywhere 
near 480,000 family units a year 
for middle income families. This 
is because the cost of housing is 
too high, including building 
costs, financing, interest rates, 
the period of time within which 
loans have to be repaid, the cost 
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of land, taxes, insurance, etc. 
The Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill 
provides methods to bring down 
a number of these costs. 

The provisions of the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill will be of 
especial benefit to veterans and 
their families-——because they are 
the families suffering most from 
the current critical housing 
shortage. There are far more of 
veterans’ families in the middle 
income groups than in the upper 
income third. They should have 
a chance for home ownership 
truly within their means. The 
combination of the G.I. Bill of 
Rights and the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft bill will give the middle in- 
come veteran’s family this fair 
opportunity. 

The bill also gives a prefer- 
ence to veterans’ families in con- 
nection with half a million new 
units of public low rent housing. 

In addition to the plans to 
enable middle income families to 
own or rent good housing pro- 
duced by private enterprise, the 
bill has numerous other plans 
which will help middle income 
families. 

These plans may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


(1) The bill is intended to 
stimulate a total volume of house 
production, sufficient to main- 
tain high employment in this vi- 
tally important industry. Middle 
income families have a great 
stake in full employment, because 
it means higher national income, 
better earnings, better stand- 
ards of living, and economic sta- 
bility. 
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(2) The bill provides for half 
a million family units of low- 
rent public housing, to take low 
income families out of the slums. 
Middle income families, along 
with the whole population, have 
a vital interest in the removal 
of the slums which breed disease 
and social maladjustment. 


(3) The bill initiates, for the 
first time, a vast program of 
Federal aid to cities, large and 
small, for slum clearance, and 
for the preparation of large 
areas of slums and blighted 
properties for redevelopment. 
This is sometimes called urban 
redevelopment. The Federal aid, 
combined with local aid, would 
cover the cost of tearing down 
the slums, and also the cost of 
writing down the excess land 
cost so that it will be available 
at a practical cost for a variety 
of re-uses. These re-uses will in- 
clude housing for upper income 
groups, for middle income groups 
and for low income groups; com- 
mercial facilities; recreational 
facilities; parks and play- 
grounds; and whatever uses are 
contemplated in a_ well-drawn 
city plan. Thus, the bill makes 
a firm beginning toward the re- 
building of our 18th and 19th 
century cities into 20th century 
cities. It is estimated that the 
amount of slum clearance and 
preparation of land for develop- 
ment, which the bill would cover, 
will be sufficient to generate per- 
haps five to six billion dollars 
worth of city rebuilding—mostly 
by private enterprise but also by 
public improvements. This will 


mean newer and better communi- 
ties. By reducing land costs, it 
will also reduce housing costs. 

(4) The bill, taken in its en- 
tirety, would provide, for the 
next five years, 3 to 4 million 
jobs a year. Middle income 
families will benefit by that. 

(5) The bill would set us well 
on the way toward a housing 
program, for all income groups, 
of well over 1 million units a 
year. If this pace could be main- 
tained for 10 years, we would be 
well on the way to the goal of a 
decent home for every American 
family. 

(6) The bill also includes a 
substantial program, to provide 
better housing for middle in- 
come families and low income 
families on farms and in other 
rural areas. 

(7) The bill also contains 
several provisions to improve 
standards of house construction. 
One of these is the so-called 
“warranty” provision, which 
would give the purchaser of an 
FHA insured house a warranty 
from the contractor that would 
protect against defects in con- 
struction or faulty workmanship 
over a two-year period. There 
are also provisions in the bill for 
intensive research, to improve 
the quality of housing while re- 
ducing its cost. 


When all of the plans under 
the bill would be in full swing, 
most of the work would be done 
by private enterprise, with the 
stimulus of insurance for which 
those insured would be paying 
premiums, but without subsidy. 
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The maximum possible cost to 
the Federal Government under 
the entire bill would be $133,- 
000,000 a year in annual sub- 
sidies or grants-in-aid, for slum 
clearance, urban redevelopment 
and low-rent public housing in 
the city and on the farm. We 
spent at the rate of more than 
twice this much each day for 
war purposes. On a _ norma! 
peace-time national budget, the 
proposed costs are very small, 
compared with the size and iro- 
portance of the goal of a decent 
home for every American family. 

The Wagner-Ellender-Taft bili 
marks a long step in advance 
toward our basic ideal of decent 
housing for every American 
family. Progress has already 
been made in providing decent 
housing for families of very low 
income. Much has already been 
done to encourage private capital 
to invest funds in the housing 
field. The Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill reaches out to what is virtu- 
ally an untouched problem, that 
of furnishing decent housing for 
the middle income groups. At 


the same time, it also proposes 
a large development in housing 
for the very low income groups. 
While great progress has been 
made in the United States in 
the recognition of the worker's 
rights to a living wage—to more 
than a minimum of subsistence, 
to the decencies of life, to a fair 
share of the things that modern 
progress has placed at our dis- 
pesal, to protection against the 
major hazards of industrial life, 
such es aecidents, sickness, un- 
employment, old age—much less 
progress has been made in the 
recognition of the worker’s right 
to decent housing. The Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill proposes to 
implement this right by placing 
at the disposal of private enter- 
prise the resources necessary to 
provide for the housing needs of 
our large middle income groups. 
It is to be hoped that private 
enterprise will be ready to accept 
these new resources and make 
the best use of them. If not, 
there is bound to be a demand 
for increasing governmental! ac- 
tivity in the housing field. 


The Blessing Uf A New House 


O Heavenly Father, Almighty God, we humbly beseech Thee 
to bless and sanctify this house and all who dwell therein and 
everything else in it, and do Thou vouchsafe to fill it with all 
good things: grant to them, O Lord! the abundance of heavenly 
blessings and from the richness of the earth every substance 
necessary for life, and finally direct their desires to the fruits 
of Thy mercy. At our entrance, therefore, deign to bless and 
sanctify this house as Thou didst deign to bless the house of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob; and may the Angels of Thy 
light dwell within the walls of this house; and may they protect 
it and those who dwell therein, Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Milestones For New Mothers 


Mary Keller Warwick * 


positively fashionable these 

days to be a mother, so of 
course you'll soon be acquiring 
one of those amorphous bundles 
swathed in soft wool. Maybe 
you’d better know a thing or two 
about the new role you’re assum- 
ing. Let me tell you... 

Babies aren’t just. . . babies! 
Oh, they all eat and sleep and 
ery... but just you wait until 
you’ve come by that precious lit- 
tle bundle all your own. You'll 
forget that you ever quirked a 
skeptical eyebrow at the friends 
who insisted their baby smiled 


when just a few days old. Re- 
member how you told them ail 
babies grimace when their tum- 
mies are full? 

But this baby of yours did 


smile... of course he did! And 
now that you’ve seen it for your- 
self you subscribe wholehearted- 
ly to that older, simpler notion 
that those fugitive smiles are 
the result of conversation with 
the angels. 


You are sure that this baby is 
uniquely wonderful and different, 
a veritable Pandora’s box of 
amazing and delightful charac- 
teristics ... and you’re right. 
This baby is different, with its 
own personality. You have a lot 
to look forward to. 

First of al] you'll want to 
resurrect that comfortable Vic- 
torian accessory of motherhood, 


* St. Joseph Magazine, St. Bencvtict, Oregon. 


Babies arent 
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the rocker, and enjoy the com- 
fort of soothing the baby to 
sleep the old-fashioned way. Sing 
to him, by all means. Don’t 
worry about not knowing lul- 
labies baby doesn’t know 
any either and he won’t care 
whether you remember ali the 
words to Annie Laurie, or what- 
ever. He will know that he is 
safe and sheltered, that his first 
contact with the world was a 
pleasant one. 


When he begins to take notice, 
a few weeks after you have 
brought him home you’re going 
to find that your most fascina- 
ting hours are spent watching 
him develop. With tires still un- 
safe there won’t be much temp- 
tation to go places, so you’ll have 
more time to take pleasure in as- 
sociation with your baby. You’ll 
find that no amusement can com- 
pare with watching your little 
blossom unfold. He is a perfect 
individualist, he will never bore 
or tire you for you will never 
have seen exactly the things he 
will do. Treasure these mem- 
ories in your heart. 


We still chuckle over the spir- 
ited way one of ours sang “Jingle 
Bells” during the Te Deum at the 
closing of novena services. The 
shocked incredulity with which 
her slightly older sister surren- 
dered her first plate offering and 
received nothing in return—no 
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candy as expected after a trip to 
the confectioner, »o change such 
as she saw passed from hand to 
hand during a transaction at the 
store. 

Maybe you’ll tuck away such 
tangible memories as we trear- 
ure in the string of spools, much- 
bitten and gnawed by a littie 
girl who had a mouthful of teeth 
before she was old enough to 
know what to do with them. The 
silver cup with the dented bot- 
tom, thrown with a deadly aim 
and accuracy that ought to have 
been the heritage of one of the 
boys. Mother has such keep- 
sakes. 

You'll never have heard each 
departure from accepted stand- 
ards that your own baby wil! 
make. Saying his prayers, for 
example—because of course vou 
will teach him these as soon as 
he can talk connectedly. You will 
discover plenty of original vrri- 
ants on these old, old theme:. 
Some of them must even agitate 
the risibilities of the Almighty 
Himself! 

Even He could scarcely be 
proof against such an embellish- 
ment to the proper form of bless- 
ing as: “In the Name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost . . . and Grandpa!” 
This was a solemn two-year-old’s 
formula upon which she insisted 
firmly. 

But don’t betray amusement at 
such liberties. To do so might 
destroy some of the dignity 
which even a baby brings to 
prayer. You will see that being 
a mother will soon qualify you 
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for an honorary degree in diplo- 
-aacy—or at least will confer up- 
ou you 2 pretty fai: facsimile of 
a ookerface, which is a very 
handy thing. 


File these departures, to be 
sure, in some recess of your 
heart, where they may be kept 
against those days, a little later 
on, when your somewhat grown- 
up child will want to know “what 
I did when I was a baby.” 


Possibily your child will patter 
nis prayers perfectly. That is a 
»leasure picture. We had two, 
‘us. a year apart, and they knelt, 
one blonde and one brunette, like 
two small angels as they recited 
their simple lines. Not so the 
two small sons. They added de- 
partures that were not rubrical, 
to say the least, but we have no 
doubt that they were perfectly 
acceptable to their Maker. 


Don’t worry if your cherub 
suddenly seems to show analarm- 
ing tendency towards heresy, or 
even complete agnosticism. One 
of ours, an artist’s model of a 
child at prayer to behold, sim- 
ply breathed fire when asked to 
recite his devotions. 


Gently but firmly we repeated, 
“Angel of God”; stubbornly his 
tongue begrudged the syllables, 
“Ange a God.” Snorts and glares. 
“Guardian dear,” we prompted. 
That came out as “garn dear.” 
More fire-breathing and black 
looks as we said, “To whom His 
love” .. . “toomey’s love,” then 
a reflective pause before he 
rushed headlong, “a mix me 
here.” Then, after a sidelong 
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look that ..0k our parental mea- 
sure, he conceded, “even a day be 
at a side...” The rest was al- 
ways lost in a garbling sound as 
he dived head-first into the 
quilts, 

Baby brother, on the other 
hand, was cuite willing. But his 
transformations were quite un- 
expected. “Angel a God,” he be- 
gan blithly, “darn it dear...” 
We smothered our amusement <t 
this as he continued, “toomey’s 
love to kiss me here.” After that 
it went according to Hoyle but 
by that time even such old hands 
at being parents as we are (he 
was the sixth) were pretty well 
demoralized. We will never for- 
get his innocent little garbling 
of that old, old prayer. 

When it comes to forgetting, 
you'll never be forgotten as 
long as you have children. Come 
Mother’s day, or Christmas or 
your birthday you’ll be the recip- 
ient of many a lovely, lop-sided 
note, outrageously spelled and 
even more fearfully syllabized, 
but still spilling over with deep- 
devotion. 

A child’s devotion goes far 
deeper than most adults realize. 
We cherish affectionately the 
vivid evidence of a daughter’s de- 
votion to her daddy. She was 
just past four and had heard 
about daddy’s birthday for weeks 
beforehand. She knew that moth- 
er was planning to do something 
very special in the way of a gift. 

Her most cherished possession 
on earth at that time was a lit- 
tle red pencil box which she had 
received at Christmas. So with 
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loving care she wrapped it up— 
as all special presents are always 
wrapped up, she knew—in a 
sheet of fashions and tied it with 
one of her little hair ribbons. 
This was her gift to a dear dad- 
dy—and greater love no man 
hath! 


After you’re a mother you'll 
only begin to appreciate the true 
meaning of the term devotion. 
When a child follows every move 
you make, and mirrors every act, 
you will consciously try to ap- 
pear always at your best. 


Make no mistake, your every 
word and gesture will be copied. 
So, if you see an unlovely action 
or hear an unlovely word or de- 
tect a nagging overtone in a lit- 
tle voice, look for its source in 
yourself. You'll learn to guard 
your speech more closely than 
John Nepomucene and your ac- 
tions likewise. 


After all, this imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery and 
you’ll unconsciously try living up 
to your best self, especially after 
a few revealing episodes point- 
ing out better than a sermon the 
rough edges in your model. For. 
with the unquestioning loyalty of 
childhood, your child will cling 
to you as perfection personified. 
And you’d better deserve it! 


Loyalty, by the way, is ofi- 
en manifested by children in 
strange ways. Don’t be surprised 
when feuds develop among yours. 
After all, you don’t like every- 
one you know, do you? Even 
though such disagreements are 
bound to arise the children 
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usually manage to present a 
united front to attack from out- 
siders. It will amuse you to 
watch the quick-change act they 
put on. One moment Freddie will 
enthusiastically denounce his 
small brother. But let Johnny 
across the way horn in with ad- 
verse comment of his own and 
Freddie will put him in place 
with firmness. 

By the same token brothers 
and sisters often have for each 
other the sort of attachment that 
rivals anything ever told of Da- 
mon and Pythias. One of our own 
is rather touching. When the 
small girl was of an age to start 
school, leaving behind a three- 
years-younger brother, she tried 
to soften the blow of separation 
and make up for the deficit in 


age by telling him, “Never mind, 
I’ll just fail for three years. . 
then you'll be in First Grade 
with me when you start!” Sure- 
lv the ultimate in devotion! 

Sic transit! By this time the 
endearing ways of babyhood are 
laid aside. Children of school age 
are no longer babies. It is to be 
hoped that you will provide your- 
seif with company that will les- 
sen the wrench you'll be feeling 
when your oldest leaves you to 
venture out into far, strange 
lands alone. There’s nothing like 
a brace of youngsters still at 
home to take the edge off that 
twinge of loneliness you’re bound 
to feel as you watch that one- 
time bundle you brought so shak- 
ily home march off to school. 

But you get the idea! 


Peace In The Family 


Restoring peace to the family is not done by uttering dia- 
tribes about broken homes and divorce. For these are not the 
causes but the results of domestic conflict. The whole plan of 
treatment (in marriage clinics) must be predicated upon the 
value of family life. Our own life and experience has predis- 
posed us to certain attitudes towards marriage and family life. 
We need not attempt to modify them but it is important that 
we give them due recognition. Let us also look for the differ- 
ences between people, in their family backgrounds, religion, 
social interests, temperament, economic and cultural patterns. 
All must be given due weight.—Rey. James C. Curry, Chicago. 


A vaudeville team broke up after a long and checkered 
career, and for several years its two members lost track of each 
other. Finally one of them entered a dilapidated hash house 
on the lower East Side and recognized his waiter. “I don’t 
believe it,” he gasped. “You—a waiter—in this joint.” 


“True,” replied his ex-partner with great dignity, “but I 
don’t eat here.”—The Liguorian 
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Magic 


A short story 


WHEN I was fourteen my am- 

bition was to be a magician. 
I had read every book of magic 
in the public library and had 
searched through dusty old vol- 
umes stacked high in the back 
rooms of antique shops hoping to 
discover some lost book of my 
favorite art. There I would sit 
for hours wondering how it was 
possible that there were so many 
history books or so many story- 
books but not one book on magic. 


I admired many masters of the 
art but Houdini was my idol. 
When I found that his biography 
was in the library I checked it 
out five times, reading it twice 
each time I had it. Just looking 
at a picture of him surrounded 
by his paraphernalia was all the 
inspiration I needed. And more 
than once I set out for Boston to 
start my career. 

I practiced with my younger 
brother Lewis in the cellar of our 
house. It was an appropriate 
place, dark, secluded and far 
away from the curiosity of 
others. Here we dreamed of 
bright lights and audiences awed 


at the wonders we performed. 


We planned magic shows weeks 
in advance, then satisfied with 
our skill we painted posters and 
sold tickets at two cents apiece, 
refreshments included. Lewis 
stood at the door and directed the 
customers to their seats, for we 
must not let them wander be- 
hind the curtain where our se- 
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crets were kept. When the cellar 
was full he closed the door. An 
unseen hand opened the blanket- 
curtain and the show began. 

Before our hungry-eyed 
friends we caused handkerchiefs 
to vanish and produced coins 
from under their very noses. We 
made the program doubly inter- 
esting by changing paper into 
candy which distributed 
among the audience. If all this 
failed to arouse them we per- 
formed our super-mystery—The 
Head without a Body! Our audi- 
ence usually left satisfied but 
thoroughly mystified. 

With the profits from our ex- 
hibition we went to Latchis 
Theatre where each Saturday 
five acts of vaudeville were in- 
cluded with the regular screen 
feature. We always took our 
places in the front row hoping 
that a magician would be on the 
program. When it happened that 
there was, we tried to figure out 
how his tricks were done. We 
compared his with all the effects 
we knew and sometimes dis- 
covered his method. Afterward 
we would sneak backstage and 
spend ten or fifteen precious 
minutes asking him questions. 
Once in a while one would give 
us a magic trick of his and we 
would hurry home with it. We 
would spend the next few weeks 
perfecting it and then add it to 
our program. 

Finally we tired of amateur 
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performances and turned our 
thoughts to real acts. “And why 
not?” we asked ourselves. “We 
have to start our career some- 
time.” So we made a long list of 
all the tricks that we knew, put 
them into program form, and 
after inspecting our materials 
and putting them in order we 
scouted around for a place to 
start. 

It was decided that I was to be 
the agent. So one Saturday morn- 
ing, taking one or two sample 
tricks, I went to all the theatres 
in town. To every manager I 
tried to sell our act boasting of 
our excellence and exhibiting our 
skill, but with no success. Utter- 
ly discouraged I crept back to the 
cellar where Lewis waited an- 
xiously and told him of my fail- 
ure. We sat silent amid our 
neatly packed treasures. Then 
Lewis burst out with a brilliant 
idea, “How about the Latchis 
Saturday Vaudeville?” he ex- 
claimed. 

That was it! It was our last 
chance and although we were re- 
luctant to share the program 
with other acts we grasped this 
last hope eagerly. Mr. Latchis 
listened to this proposal with 
interest. When we had finished 
he reflected for a moment. “You 
can go on this afternoon,” he 
said, “but since this is a trial 
performance I can’t pay you a 
high price. Will a free show be 
all right?” 

All right? Why we’d have 
done it for nothing! We didn’t 
voice our thoughts, however, but 
thanking him heartily we rushed 


out of the theatre and home to 
prepare. Getting out our list of 
programs we looked them over. 
This one was too amateur—an- 
other was too long—that one was 
too complicated. We decided on 
a program with our prize tricks 
in it: 

1. The Inexhaustible Box 
(Miraculous productions to 
get the audience interested) 

2. The Pitcher of Omar 
(Water into wine would 
prove our skill) 

38. The Chinese Prayer Bottle 
(Just to mystify them) 

4. The Persian Rope Illusion 
(To keep them going) 

5. The Houdini Trunk Trick 
(This would lay them cold 
so we saved it until last) 
Now we were ready. Pack- 

ing all of our materials into the 
Houdini Trunk we made ready 
to go. After checking and re- 
checking our supplies we set off 
with the trunk piled onto an old 
wooden cart. Halfway to the 
theatre it started to rain. We 
hadn’t prepared for this so we 
had to make the best of it. 
When we reached the theatre we 
were drenched completely. Fortu- 
nately the trunk did not leak so 
all of our equipment was safe. 
We started in the theatre by 
the stage-door but were stopped 
by the attendant. He did not be- 


lieve our story. Leaving Lewis in 


the rain guarding the trunk, I 
went with the puzzled fellow to 
see Mr. Latchis. In the state I 
was in it would not have been 
surprising if he had canceled the 
engagement. But he was most 
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understanding and _ explained 
that we were to be on the pro- 
gram that afternoon. Hurrying 
back to Lewis, who was by this 
time thoroughly wet, we carried 
the trunk into the wings of the 
theatre where we set about pre- 
paring for the act. 


About an hour later, after we 
were dried, the acts arriving 
from Boston came backstage to 
their dressing rooms. There was 
a roller skating act, a dance 
routine, a ventriloquist, acrobats, 
and Queenie Dundee. Queenie 
Dundee was part of a comedy 
team. She was a gray-haired 
little lady with a_ personality 
much like Sophie Tucker’s. Her 
voice was the kindest I have ever 
heard and her laugh made your 
stomach dance. Her smile was a 
permanent part of her face and 
more bewitching than a movie 
heroine’s. When we met her, she 
was dressed in the costume of a 
cleaning maid. She asked about 
our act. There was no time to 
perform for her so we told her 
all about it and explained every- 
thing to her. She took a motherly 
interest in us immediately. Sit- 
ting down with us she began to 
tell us things about the theatre 
and theatre-people. She gave us 
pointers about good performing 
and told us that if we believed 
we were good the audience would 
believe it too. We told her how 
afraid we were and were sur- 
prised to learn that everyone is 
afraid before going on the stage. 
She made us laugh and we soon 
forgot our fear. Lewis asked her 
how old she was and she said she 


was “four times seven, twenty- 
six and eleven.” We did not have 
time to figure it out but we knew 
it was very old. We sat with her 
for a long time forgetting that 
we were about to appear on a 
real stage. 

Then it was time for the 
vaudeville to begin. The piano 
started to play and the stage 
lights went on. Lewis and I 
could hear the people beginning 
to move restlessly in their seats 
and the smaller children giggling 
in the front rows. “What a sur- 
prise they were going to get!” 
we thought. 

The piano softened into 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail 
Awinding” and the voice of the 
announcer cracked out above it, 
“How do you do, ladies and 
gentlemen, boys and girls! Wel- 
come to another vaudeville show 
here at the Latchis Theatre a 
He introduced the acts; the piano 
plinked away as the performers 
went through their routines; the 
lights turned red, orange, blue 
and other colors, making the 
people on the stage appear very 
pretty. My brother and I stood 
scared stiff at the edge of the 
curtain looking out at the crowd 


of faces. “Oh, my gosh! How 
could we do it?” 
“Queenie Dundee and Com- 


pany!” She was magnificent! 
For a moment I lost my fear 
while I watched her make the 
audience how! with laughter. She 
went all through her routine 
never losing confidence, and 
winking at Lewis and me every 
time she turned our way. 
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Queenie’s act ended. We were 
to go next. Our tables were 
rushed out onto the stage just 
behind the curtain. The an- 
nouncer lowered his voice while 
the piano played “In a Persian 
Market,” and said: “Now we 
have a special treat for you. The 
Latchis Theatre is proud to pre- 
sent for the first time on any 
stage, the most mystifying mas- 
ters of magic—-The Stevens 
Brothers!” 

But alas! Only one brother ap- 
peared. At the last moment 
Lewis lost all courage and I 
stumbled out onto the stage 
alone. I heard familiar voices in 
the front rows gasp and some- 
one shout, “Look, there’s Steve!” 
I stopped beside the table and 
stared out upon the theatre. 
Without a doubt I would have 
stood there indefinitely if 
Queenie had not whispered, 
“Talk! Talk as much as you 
know how.” 


I started to talk. I tried to ex- 
plain my first trick but became 
so confused that I hardly knew 
what I was doing. I stuttered 
and stammered to the climax of 
the trick and then made a most 
horrifying discovery. The Inex- 
haustible Box, which was sup- 
posed to be filled with candy, was 
empty! Lewis had eaten all the 
candy in the excitement! Mutter- 
ing an apology I went on to the 
next trick. 

With prompting from Queenie 
I struggled through the next two 
tricks. She gave Lewis enough 


courage to come out for the Per- 
sian Rope Illusion but neither of 


us wanted to do the Trunk Trick. 
When the act was over I stood 
open-mouthed, not daring to tel) 
the audience that I was finished. 
Queenie appeared and rescued 
me. Taking me by the shoulder 
she led me over to the micro- 
phone. “You have just seen the 
first professional performance of 
one who may be a great magician 
someday. Most magicians started 
in just this way. It may have 
seemed badly performed, but I 
think it was the grandest act I 
have ever seen. Let’s show him 
that we appreciate his efforts.” 


The house came down! I stood 
there smiling, not knowing 
whether to say anything or not. 
Queenie whispered in my ear, “It 
was worth it, wasn’t it?” I 
bowed and she led me off the 
stage where Lewis waited look- 
ing a little hurt that he had not 
shared the honors. 


The attendants took our table 
away and the screen feature be- 
gan. Queenie helped Lewis and 
me to pack our things and made 
us laugh again by the funny 
things she said. She praised me 
so highly that I would have 
grown proud if I had not already 
been humbled by my experience. 
When we left, she said goodbye 
to us as if she were sorry to see 
us go. 


Mr. Latchis did not book us 
for another week, but we were 
not disappointed. When we 
reached home we realized to our 
dismay that we had forgotten ail 
about the free show. We were 
quite unhappy about it, but the 
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thought of Queenie made us 
laugh and forget it. 

That evening I returned Hou- 
dini’s biography to the library, 


cleaned out the cellar and went 
for a hike on the mountain. The 
next day I resolved to become a 
hermit. 


What's Wrong With Women* 


The other day we saw a 
drunken woman, about 30 
years of age, board a street-car 
in which we were sitting. In a 
loud, raucous voice, she filled the 
car with profane, belligerent and 
filthy talk. 

Shortly before that, we were 
standing in a railroad station. 
Nearby was a young mother with 
a child of three or four. The 
youngster began to tug at its 
mother’s dress and to whimper a 
bit from restlessness. In the 
hearing of at least a dozen peo- 
ple the mother directed a stream 
of profanity at the child. 

A few weeks ago we were 
talking to a judge in his cham- 
bers in the courthouse of a large 
city. The judge was much dis- 
traught. He paced up and down 
the room. He had just left the 
bench where he had had a mother 
of three children before him, who 
had come to the court for the 
express purpose of petitioning to 
be legally relieved of all responsi- 
bility to her children so that she 
could divorce their father and 
marry another man. 

Leaving the courthouse, we fell 
into conversation with a young 
man of about 25. “Look at me, 
Father,” he said. “I’m a wreck. 
I was making $105 a week when 
I got married six months apn. 
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My wife went through every 
penny of my salary for two 
months, and then left me flat for 
another guy. I hate women.” 

Incidents like these send chills 
up and down one’s spine. One 
keeps reassuring oneself that 
they are individual instances; 
that it would be sinful to draw 
general conclusions from them. 
But they have become far too 
frequent. Profanity in the con- 
versation of girls and women can 
be overheard almost every time 
one sits down in a train. There 
seem to be as many women enter- 
ing and leaving taverns as men, 
and around hotel bars they clus- 
ter like flies. Mothers without a 
trace of motherly instinct have 
appeared far too frequently, in 
the papers, in courts, among 
one’s own neighbors. 

The decent girls and women 
far outnumber the bad—that is 
certain. But because the bad cast 
such long shadows over their sex, 
the good have the responsibility 
of letting the sunlight of their 
virtue erase the shadows, and of 
helping the fallen and perverted 
to rise from their degradation. 
It is time for the clean-minded, 
pure-tongued, alcohol-free, 
gentle-hearted girls and women 
to take the leadership of their 


Sex. 
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Baby’s got a tooth!” 
How that announcement 
brings delighted attention from 
family and friends. What will 
his other teeth be like? How 
can they be kept strong and 
straight, and healthy? As time 
passes there is a tendency to re- 
lax the vigilance. 
Children chant the old riddle: 
“Twenty white horses upon a red 
hill. 
Now they tramp, 
champ. 
Now they stand still,” 
with a light hearted charm that 
typifies a general attitude toward 
teeth. People formerly dismissed 
it with an airy: “Oh, you inherit 
good teeth, along with curly hair 
and straight noses.” The idea 
seemed to be that, if you had 
them you were grateful. If not, 
you bore the situation with what 
fortitude you could muster. 
Parents have come a long way 
from that attitude. They dis- 
miss the inheritance angle, which 
is certainly there, and concen- 
trate on methods which foster 
good teeth. They have found 
that following a few simple rules 
can work wonders. They can aid 
their child in having the white 
attractive teeth which play so 
large a part in his appearance, 
as well as in his general health. 
First, they know you must get 
over the habit of looking at the 
teoth as a separate part of the 


now they 


Twenty White Horses 


How to care for your 
children’s teeth 


body. One mother admitted that 
it had been a long time since 
she’d given the matter any 
thought. A tooth, to her, was 
something in the mouth which 
made it possible for you to chew. 
When she began to consider it as 
a living tissue, one which is quite 
dependent on the health of the 
rest of the body, many things 
became plain to her. 


She could see why diet was so 
important. Before her baby’s 
arrival she had dutifully eaten 
the things the doctor suggested. 
She remembered the quantities 
of green vegetables, and oranges, 
fruits of all kinds, milk and 
butter, and whole grain cereals, 
as well as the cod liver oil, for 
its vitamins A and D. Even 
after the child’s birth she’s con- 
tinued to watch her diet and the 
baby’s to insure good teeth. 

With the actual appearance of 
the baby’s first tooth a whole 
stream of questions occurred to 
her. How was she to keep his 
teeth strong and healthy? As the 
first tooth was joined by others 
of milky perfection, she was de- 
termined to learn all she could 
about taking care of them. She 
made an appointment with her 
dentist. 

When she told him why she 
had come, the dentist’s manner 
was approving. “So many wait 
until the tooth enamel is de- 
stroyed before coming to me,” he 
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sighed. “People seem amazed and 
indignant when I say ‘that tooth 
will have to come out,’ or ‘your 
teeth are causing that tonsil in- 
fection.’ ” 

The young mother sat back in 
her chair weakly. It was worse 
than she expected. “Can it really 
do all that?” 

The white-coated dentist nod- 
ded grimly. “That and a lot 
more. Some people come in here 
complaining of poor health. 
When I look at the condition of 
their teeth, I’m surprised they’re 
not in worse health. Often the 
cause is their own neglect.” 

“And yet, I knew a man who 
never went to the dentist. He 
had good teeth,” she remem- 
bered. 

“In spite of his neglect, not 
because of it,” the dentist point- 
ed out swiftly. He waited for 
her to go on. 

“What I really came for is to 
learn how to take care of my 
baby’s teeth. He’s beginning to 
want to use the tooth brush him- 
self. I hope I can spare him some 
unnecessary trouble. Mouth 
health seems so important to 
me.” 

“Yes, and not only for the 
baby. Dr. Carl Mayo says mouth 
health is conceded to be one of 
the most important problems of 
the present age.” 

The young mother felt better. 
He wouldn’t, then, think her fool- 
ish to come just to learn how to 
take care of the baby’s teeth. 
“Nutrition must be very impor- 
tant since teeth are living tis- 
sues. They must need a diet rich 


in vitamins and tissue building 
foods.” 


The dentist nodded. “Our nu- 
trition probably affects our teeth 
more than anything else we can 
control. People of all ages can 
improve the health of their 
teeth by watching their diet. The 
excessive use of sweets and 
sugars, for example, is harmful 
to the teeth.” 

“Then, of course, I know that 
there’s the care of the teeth and 
gums.” The uncertainty she feli 
about what this ineluded crept 
into her voice. 

“That’s next. Since strong, 
healthy teeth have such telling 
effect on health and appearance, 
they deserve good care. Without 
strong, healthy teeth, the child 
is unable to chew his food well. 
If they are decayed and painful, 
or if he has lost them, his chew- 
ing is inadequate. This in turn 
may cause indigestion. Decayed 
teeth which remain in the mouth 
are a source of infection which 
may travel to other parts of the 
body with serious results. No 
teeth at all would be better than 
to have in the mouth decayed 
and abscessed ones.” 

The young mother’s eyes grew 
thoughtful. “I’ve heard of rheu- 
matism which was traced to poor 
teeth.” 

“Yes, and tonsilitis, heart dis- 
ease, and muscle and nerve in- 
flamations. But, going back to 
diets again, poor diets affect the 
gums and even cause pyorrhea. 
Local irritation in the mouth, 
general poor health, and lack of 
proper cleansing may also be re- 
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sponsible. At times the dentist 
will have to repair the mouth 
conditions causing the irritation. 
Proper diet, and adequate mouth 
hygiene will usually sufii- 
cient.” 


“But what can I do about tooth 
decay? I noticed one tiny spot 
that looked like a break. Some 
of my friends take their children 
to the dentist at the first sign 
of decay. One wasn’t three years 
old.” 

“Yes, that’s the modern prac- 
tice. It ought to be followed a 
lot more closely. It’s short-sight- 
ed and dangerous to cling to the 
old notion that, since they lose 
them anyway, milk teeth are in- 
significant.” 

The young mother thought of 
her own childhood. “I recall my 
own experience. Loss of baby 
teeth gave me trouble when the 
second teeth came in. I had to 
have my teeth straightened be- 
cause they were crowded. Some 
do inherit better teeth than 
others, though.” 

“Yes. Some seem to set up a 
chemical reaction against the 
bacteria in the mouth. Yet, there 
is much anyone can do to retard 
the progress of decay and to pre- 
vent new cavities.” 

“What causes decay in the 
first place?” 

“It’s the action of acid and 
bacteria growing on the surfaces 
of the teeth. Some foods, especi- 
ally sugar, encourage the growth 
of these bacteria which cause de- 
eay. Keeping the teeth clean pre- 
vents the growth of the bacteria. 
Any general condition of poor 


health also affects decay. You've 
noticed how teeth decay during 
periods of long illness.” 


The young mother recalled 
something from a science course. 
“Bacteria have to have warmth, 
moisture and food, in order to 
grow. The mouth seems an ideal 
place for them.” 


The dentist picked up a model 
of a set of teeth. “Exactly. 
Cleaning the teeth thoroughly 
washes away the food particles on 
which the bacteria thrive. With 
this material washed away, the 
germs are not able to exist in 
harmful quantities. See these 
pits?” He pointed with a pencil 
to the creases and pits in the 
teeth. “The cavities develop most 
frequently in these corners and 
crevices, so you see what that 
means.” 


The young mother supplied: 
“Thorough cleansing again.” 


“Yes, rapid brushing over the 
surface won’t do the job well 
enough. We haven’t mentioned 
tartar. It takes two thorough 
brushings a day to remove that. 
If it’s left longer and hardens, 
it’s all I can do to remove it 
with a metal instrument.” 

“What about more solid foods 
for exercising the gums?” 

“Ves, that’s important. You 
see the teeth, in chewing more 
solid foods, sink and rise in their 
sockets with a massaging effect 
on the gums. It tends, too, to 
promote circulation of the pulp 
of the tooth.” 

The young mother rose to 
leave. “Then you do think I can 
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help my baby to develop fine 
teeth by starting now?” 

The dentist’s hearty voice was 
emphatic. “Definitely. He'll have 
better teeth, better digestion, 
and perhaps better general 
health. I mustn’t forget to men- 
tion his six-year molars. Or do 
you know about them?” 

“They are the first permanent 
teeth, aren’t they, coming when 
the child’s six?” 

“Between five and seven,” he 
corrected. “I have so many chil- 
dren come in here with them 
missing. So often they’re mis- 
taken for baby teeth. They’re 
either pulled or allowed to de- 
cay. Other teeth are coming out 
to be replaced by second teeth, 
and too many think these will be. 
It’s the sixth one back from the 
center of the mouth. You see 
even one tooth gone does weaken 
the whole structure.” 

“Have you any suggestions 
about brushing the teeth? My 
son is just beginning to do his 
own. We think he’s quite pre- 
cocious.” 

“Teach him to do it well,” 
cautioned the dentist. “So few 
people know that the scrubbing 
motion is efficient only for the 
chewing surfaces. The rest need 
a light rapid stroke in one direc- 
tion only, from the part nearest 
the root to the chewing surfaces. 
It takes about sixteen of these 
light rapid strokes to do the 
cleaning on one part.” 

“Do you prefer toothpaste or 
tooth powder?” 

“It doesn’t matter, so Jong as 
the cleansing material is not so 


coarse as to harm the enamel. 
And of course it must not contain 
medicine strong enough to harm 
the gums. You'll need to use 
dental floss too, to dislodge the 
particles of food between the 
teeth. It should be drawn 
through carefully, not sawed 
against the teeth or into the 
gums.” 


The young mother opened the 
door. “I... afraid I’m taking too 
much of your time, but I have 
learned a lot. I’ be bringing my 
son in at the first real sign of 
decay.” 

“Come any time. We'll try to 
make it pleasant for him. Look 
at this—something new I’ve just 
installed to keep the youngsters 
interested.” He turned a switch. 

“Why, movies on the ceiling! 
That is something new.” 

The dentist smiled with par- 
donable pride. “Oh, we’re doing 
lots cf things to make the visit 
to the dentist painless.” 

As the young mother left his 
office and walked slowly home, 
she thought of the many ways he 
had suggested ‘or her to help her 
child to have mouth health. She 
was going to build his pride in 
having strong white teeth. She’d 
see his diet was right; that his 
teeth were kept clean. She was 
going to keep carrot sticks and 
fruits around when he began to 
want too much candy. Of course 
that would be some time yet. She 
thought of all the attractive 
pictures of smiling children. How 
large a part their white, filling- 
less, teeth played. 
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NGIVE a dog a bad name and 

he’ll live up to it.” Keep 
on drumming, “You’re a bad lit- 
tle boy,” and your baby will be 
just that. 

Have you ever trie” just the 
opposite strategy with your chil- 
dren? 

Try telling your babies from 
their infancy how fine they are. 
Tell them that they are very 
wonderful babies, very dear to 
God. Yes, tell them that they 
really and truly are God’s chil- 
dren. 

Let them know that when they 
were only a few days old, they 
~vere carried to the church. And 
when they were baptized, God 
smiled on them and said, “This is 
my very own baby, my own 
child.” 

Give a bad name? Not at all! 
Insist that your baby is a child 
of God, really a prince of the 
Royal Family, a son of the Great 
King. God loved baby s> much 
that He took him to be His very 
own, made baby like God. The 
Heavenly Father wants this 
child of His to have some of 
God’s own joy, both in this world 
and forever in God’s beautiful 
heavenly home. 

Honestly, I don’t know of any- 
one in this country who cele- 
brates the anniversary of Bap- 
tism with his children. Wouldn’t 
you like to start it? The day of 


Station BABY 


Why not try the 
opposite strategy? 


Baptism really is the greatest 
day in anyone’s life. 

No, don’t give up celebrating 
birthdays; just have a little 
something extra on the anniver- 
sary of Baptism. Children love 
celebrations and formalities. 


First of all, bring the child’s 
framed baptismal certificate pic- 
ture from the obscurity of the 
bedroom or the bureau drawer. 
Place it on the living-room table 
or the buffet, just for the day. 

Why not a little special dinner 
on the anniversary of Baptism? 
I; needn’t be anything expensive 
or too elaborate. Invite the god- 
parents—grandparents, too. Dec- 
orate the table with a lighted 
blessed candle. Let everyone 
know that this isn’t just another 
candle; it’s a blessed candle to 
remind them of the one which 
was presented at Baptism. The 
higger children can tell the 
meaning of that candle until the 
smzll ones of the family are able 
t> do it for themselves. 


In obedience to the rules giv- 
en by God, in the Old Testament, 
the Jews hs: this practice as 
part of the ceremonial Passover 
meal: The youngest son present 
asked the father why they did 
what they did. The father ex- 
plained how God had chosen Ab- 
raham to be the father of the 
Chosen People, how the Egyp- 
tians enslaved the Jews, and how 
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Moses brought them out of slav- 
ery. 
Children like to observe for- 
malities. You might use a varia- 
tion of the explanations of the 
Jewish Passover meal for bap- 
tismal anniversaries, like this: 

After the meal, and while still 
seated at table, Mother or Fath- 
er might ask, “Why do we cele- 
brate this day especially?” Your 
four or five-year-old can be 
coached with the answers; let 
one of the older children speak 
for the younger babies. “Why 
is Baptism so important?” 
“What is the name of your pat- 
ron saint?” “Why is the name 
of a saint given in Baptism?” At 
this point, be sure that part of 
the answer is: God makes us 
one of His family in Baptism, 
and so we receive the name of 
one of God’s family, a saint’s 
name. The next questions are, 
“What do you know about your 
patron saint? How can you be 
like him?” 

If you wish, you can finish this 
family ceremony by the renewal 
of the baptismal vows. 

A little religious gift would 
be much in place at a feast like 
this. You could give a booklet, 
a holy picture, a statuette, or re- 
place a worn-out prayerbook or 
rosary. 


Does your baby know the bap- 
tismal font? Show it to him. 
‘Yell him it was there God took 
him to be God’s own little baby. 
The anniversary day is the best 
possible one for taking baby to 
church—a »vilgrimage, if you will 
—to the church and the baptis- 
mal font. If you can, take the 
little one to the very church 
where he was baptized; if that’s 
too far away—in another town 
or a distant section of the city— 
go to your own parish church 
and its font of supernatural life. 


You'll do still better if you 
make that pilgrimage to the bap- 
tismal font at the time when 
some baby is being baptized. Go 
over the ceremonies with your 
three or four-year old before- 
hand, and he'll be all eyes for 
what he sees. 


Now, all this may sound like a 
good deal of trouble, but you'll 
be surprised at the wonderful 
results of such family religious 
celebrations: Your children will 
enjoy them so much. They will 
learn religious truths by living 
them at home. Family celebra- 
tions like these will go a long 
way toward building up a really 
Christian family spirit. 

Wouldn’t you like to give your 
dear ones such joys? 


A police dog decided to take a nip out of the heel of Sam 
Greenberg. The canine was caught and taken to the Board 
of Health for examination and Sam to the hospital, for obser- 
vation. After a few days of tests the victim was informed 
that they caught the dog and that it was mad. 

Sam couldn’t contain himself. 

“We bites me and HE’S mad yet?”—The Liguorian. 
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A White Courtship 


John A, O’Brien, Ph.D. 
The University of Notre Dame 


The areas which are to be ex- 
plored in courtship are those of 
taste, mind, temperament, dis- 
position, and character. The pur- 
pose here is to discover as large 
an area of congeniality as pos- 
sible in all these important fields 
of thought, conduct and life. 


These elements of congenial- 
ity will endure when passion like 
a bolt of lightning will largely 
have spent itself. Instead of 
growing weaker with the years, 
they grow in strength, in tena- 
city and in  expansiveness. 
Along with the love which has 
deepened with the years, they 
hold the couple together with 
tenderness but with the strength 
of hoops of steel. 


One of the evil consequences 
of allowing the physical expres- 
sion of sex too great license is 
that it impedes the intelligent 
exploration of elements of con- 
geniality in other fields. It frus- 
trates the cultivation of friend- 
ship in its deepest sense. Friend- 
ship of mind, of heart, and of 
soul can only develop when the 
physical is subordinated to the 
spiritual. 


Man is more than an animal. 
He is essentially a spiritua) crea- 
ture. It is the mind of man 
which constitutes his distinctive 
nature and his crowning glory. 
This then is the part of his na- 
ture which must be explored and 


The Ideal 
of Youth 


cultivated, if friendship is to find 
its anchorage in an enduring ele- 
ment. An _ attraction which 
springs largely from the physi- 
cal element of sex is an insecure 
foundation for enduring friend- 
ship and conjugal love. 


Because of the explosive char- 
acter of sex, which acts like dy- 
namite when ignited by a fuse, 
the importance of restraining 
the physical element in court- 
ship can scarcely be overstressed. 
The rule, basic and all-impor- 
tant, for all young people to re- 
member is this: 

Follow a “hands-off” policy 
during courtship. This is the 
wisest and the safest course. Re- 
spect the person of the friend 
with whom you are keeping com- 
pany. Don’t try to set him or 
her—and yourself as well—on 
fire. Why excite desires which 
cannot be satisfied, save at the 
expense of all that you both hold 
dear? Why torture your friend? 
Why make him restless and un- 
easy? Why inflict upon her head- 
aches and heartaches and, al- 
most inevitably, a disturbed, if 
not an accusing, conscience? Is 
not happiness, not pain, love’s 
distinctive gift? 


Genuine friendship does not 
lean upon the stimulation of the 
physical element of sex. It is 
injured and pained by such un- 
seemly intrusions. 


Young peo- 
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ple who really care for each oth- 
er find untold happiness in the 
mere presence of the other. A 
world of good clean fun and en- 
joyment may be had together 
without any appeal to lust. 


When young people keep their 
friendship on that high plane, 
the precious qualities of mind, 
heart, and character never fail 
to unfold themselves like shining 
pearls. These scintillate and 
sparkle. Soon these strings of 
pearls will interlock. Mind meets 
mind, heart twines its arms 
around heart, and soul basks in 
the warm radiance of another 
soul. 

Here is a friendship which 
grows from the twining of the 
noblest elements of their nature, 
like arms of love, one around the 
other. Such a friendship will 
reach its natural goal in the per- 
fect fusion of two hearts and 
souls in the deathless union of 
matrimony. Young people who 
keep their friendship on this 
high basis tap new fountains of 
innocent joy and laughter. Fora 
thousand times more satisfying 
and enduring are the joys which 
arise from the contact of mind 
with mind, of heart with heart, 
of personality with personality, 
than the mere contact of bodies. 


In the personality of the most 
prosaic looking individual] there 
are hidden kingdoms of won- 
drous beauty. They are not dis- 
covered through superficial ac- 
quaintance. They are found only 
through patient exploration and 
continued search. Sometimes a 
smile in the face of defeat, a 


brave gesture when the chips 
are down, the manifestation of a 
determination to fight on against 
all odds to the unseen end, a 
kindly word of praise when sore- 
ly needed to carry on, will act as 
the magic Sesame to open the 
doors to those hidden worlds of 
beauty and of tenderness. Says 
Allene Gregory in her poem, Per- 
sonality : 
I am a stained glass window. 
Little of light comes through, 
Flecked by a thousand colors, 
Purple and mauve and blue. 
But when you praised my col- 
ors, 
Only the dear Lord knew 
How I longed to shatter the 
painted glass 
And show far worlds to you. 
Here a word about the differ- 
ences in the sexes is in order. 
The physical basis of the sex 
instinct is more highly localized 
in man and may be more easily 
aroused. In woman the psychi- 
cal elements play a larger and 
more important role. Actions 
and contacts which leave her vir- 
tually undisturbed may greatly 
arouse the passions of her male 
companion. Consequently, it is 
necessary for the girl to bear in 
mind the wisdom of discouraging 
any liberty which may act as a 
fuse setting off an explosion on 
the part of her friend. In a 
sense she must be the keeper of 
his conscience as well as of her 
own. She must be considerate 
of him as well as of herself. 
Yet how often that protection 
is denied a young man, through 
lack of understanding of his dan- 
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ger. “One of the greatest dan- 
gers,” points out M. A. Bigelow, 
“that present-day boys in the 
latest teens [and the twenties] 
must learn to face with stoical 
grip on their own impulsive ten- 
dencies is the almost inevitable 
temptation thrown before them 
in the whirl of social life by 
perfectly decent and innocent 
girls who by nature do not un- 
derstand why and what and 
wherefore is the young man’s 
problem of self-control.’ 


Not uncommonly the girl fails 
to realize that a familiarity, 
which seems to her to be an in- 
nocent expression of romantic 
love, may quickly ignite the tin- 
der-box of the boy’s passion, 
setting off a terrific explosion. 
Because the physical elements of 
sex are usually dormant or quies- 
cent in her nature, she does not 
sense that what is safe for her 
may be extremely perilous for 
her friend. If these differences 
were more widely understood by 
young people of both sexes, many 
dangers and temptations now un- 
wittingly placed before young 
men would be avoided. 


“If each understood the other’s 
nature and impulses better,” ob- 
serves Dr. J. M. Cooper, “their 
courtship problems would not, 
it is true, be solved one hundred 
per cent, but there would be no- 
tably fewer slips, more mutual 
consideration and _ protection, 
less liberties, and more of en- 
nobling and purifying love in 
its highest levels.’ 


1 Funk and Wagnalls, N. Y., 
p. 


The average young man wants 
to do right. Under the sledge 
hammer blows of newly awaken- 
ed sex instincts, he stands, how- 
ever, desperately in need of 
help. Even when outwardly 
pleading for liberties, he is often 
inwardly hoping and praying 
that the girl will save him from 
himself, If she is a wise and 
considerate girl, she will not fail 
to help him in his moment of 
desperate need. An _ earnest 
word, a look of disapproval, a 
sudden change in the conversa- 
tion, a quick and determined step 
away, will be the life preserver 
thrown to him as he is sinking. 

When thus rescued, with his 
senses restored to him, a senti- 
ment of boundless admiration 
will well up in his heart for the 
girl who saved him. That un- 
derstanding gesture, in which 
were mingled sympathy and 
firmness, is the finest possible 
expression of true friendship 
and nobility of character. The 
young man, if he has any streak 
of decency in him, will not fail 
to take the cue and keep his 
courtship, henceforth, safely 
away from the danger zones. 

A young man is a curious par- 
adox. That paradox asserts it- 
self in ‘the reaction which not 
infrequently mystifies the girl. 
He has pleaded and begged for 
certain liberties. After he has 
obtained them, does he feel pride 
over his success and gratitude 
for the girl who yielded to his 
entreaties? On the contrary, he 


2 Religion Outlines for Colleges, Course 
IV, The Catholic Education Press, Wash- 
ington, D.C., p. 105, 
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is ashamed of himself, and dis- 
illusioned with the girl. 

The contempt that he feels for 
himself spreads over to her who 
was the accessory to his mis- 
deed. Instead of the exultant 
joy of victory, there is the sting 
of a humiliating defeat. Such a 
friendship has received a body 
blow. If it is to survive, a dif- 
ferent course must be pursued 
by both. 

The reaction of the man may 
appear to the girl as strange, 
paradoxical, contradictory. It 
may be all that and more. But 
it is as old as humanity. It is 
mirrored in the Second Book of 
Kings, which tells how Amnon 
prevailed upon Thamar, much 
against her will. “Do not so,” 
she pleaded, “do not force me: 
for no such thing must be done 
in Israel... For I shall not be 
able to bear my shame, and thou 
shalt be as one of the fools in 
Israel.” He hearkened not, how- 
ever, to her earnest pleading 
. . . her tearful entreaty. 

Did the action elicit his praise 
and ensure his love? Listen to 
the verse which immediately fol- 
lows the record of the deed: 
“Then Amnon hated her with an 
exceeding great hatred; so that 
the hatred wherewith he hated 
her was greater than the love 
with which he had loved her be- 
fore. And Amnon said to her: 
Arise, and get thee gone.” Such 


was the reaction of man at the 
beginning of human _ history. 
Such will be his reaction till the 
crack of doom. For the spiritual 
element which constitutes man’s 
distinctive nature will always 
rise in wrath and condemnation 
against the flesh which betrays 
him for a mess of pottage. 

The feelings of nausea, shame, 
contempt, after a yielding to 
temptation are not, however, pe- 
culiar to the man. They are 
shared equally, if not to an even 
greater degree, by the girl. 
While she is not so susceptible 
to excitement through the physi- 
cal stimuli of sex, she realizes 
that her maidenly modesty is her 
greatest treasure. From her 
male consort she covets, above 
all, respect and honor. When 
these are granted her, she knows 
that love will speak that nobler 
language wherein heart and 
mind will communicate senti- 
ments, thoughts, feelings, and 
aspirations which lie too deep 
for words or tears. 

She is sensitive to the elo- 
quence of restraint. She sees 
in it the expression of love tem- 
pered with reverence and es- 
teem. A young man will most 
surely win the heart of a girl 
if he acts always as a gentle- 
man and places her upon her 
rightful pedestal of unsullied in- 
nocence and queenly modesty. 


2 Kings, 13:15 


Charles failed on examinations in all five subjects. He 
“Failed everything. Prepare Dad.” His 
“Dad prepared. 


wired his mother: 
mother wired back: 


Prepare yourself.” 
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Teach Your Child te Think 


Helen Gregg Green * 


HE father of six-year-old 

Johnny told a story which 
proves his son is already learn- 
ing to think: 

“Members of my family were 
recently discussing an accident 
which nearly caused a serious 
fire. 

“‘How hot did the room be- 
come?’ I asked my brother. 

“*«T don’t know exactly! Steam 
had formed, so it was at least 212 
degrees,’ he replied. 

“‘*Had there been a thermo- 
meter in the room you would 
have known the temperature,’ 
someone suggested. 

“Tf it were 212 degrees the 
thermometer would have brok- 
en!’ Johnny quickly spoke up. 
Which shows he is learning to 
think!” The father’s brown 
eyes smiled their pride. “It is 
my theory that children think as 
little as they do because parents 
do not often give them the oppor- 
tunity. Too frequently we do the 
thinking for them.” 

“Johnny is beginning to think 
for himself,” I replied, admiring 
the bright face and merry eyes 
of my friend’s small son whose 
picture stood on his father’s 
desk. 

Dr. Stark continued in the 
philosophical way parents have 
of thinking out loud about their 
children. “As a rule youngsters 


* The Victorian, Lackawanna, N. Y, 


are not only told what to do, but 
are shown how to do it. They 
are protected and shielded, 
taught to conform and emulate 
their parents until their ten- 
dency to think is nearly killed 
through lack of practice. It’s not 
remarkable that Johnny remem- 
bers about the thermometer,” 
Dr. Stark modestly added. “His 
mother has broken several of my 
clinical thermometers. Johnny 
realizes they cannot be put into 
boiling water for he has heard 
me talking this over with Lu- 
cille. But I am happy he is learn- 
ing to think for himself.” 


As I left the office I said to 
myself: “What more important 
lesson can we teach children than 
to learn to think for themsel- 
ves?” 

We know from observation 
that the ability to think exists 
in youngsters at an early age. 
But too frequently, as Johnny’s 
father insisted, overly-solicitous 
parents kill this early tendency. 


Children receive stimulation 
from other children and from the 
worlds of fancy they create. They 
learn early to solve their prob- 
lems if permitted to stand on 
their own feet. 

In The Psychology of Child- 
hood by Drs. Norsworthy and 
Whitley, they write, “Of all the 
various powers that man is heir 
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to, his power of thinking is the 
most important. Children must 
possess a fund of free ideas, of 
percepts and images, of respon- 
ses of conduct, before much 
thinking, in the sense of control 
and tasting of such reactions, is 
possible. Much of children’s time 
and energy must be given to ac- 
quiring the mental stuff neces- 
sary to thinking.” 


Is it not important that we, as 
parents and educators, make an 
effort to see that our children are 
given stimulating and worth- 
while “mental stuff” conducive to 
thinking? 

Let us encourage our boys and 
girls to be curious about life; to 
be original, not fearing to be 
different or clever. Originality 
and curiosity are indicative of a 
tendency toward independent 
thinking. 

Ways to encourage thinking in 
children are: 

1. Answering questions in- 
terestedly and thoughtfully. 

2. Guiding reading habits. 
“The child who reads is the child 
who leads.” 


3. Helping develop powers of 
observation. 

4. Instilling liking and re- 
spect for those who will aid them 
in development. 

5. Showing appreciation 
when perception and keenness 
are displayed. 

6. Encouraging mental stim- 
ulus; development of memory, 
imagination or ability of any 
kind. 

7. Becoming a friend and 
confidante of your children; 
never talking down to them. 

8. Helping them to be end- 
lessly interested; to remember 
“the world is so full of a number 


. of things.” 


As a reward they will receive 
the esteem, respect and apprecia- 
tion of children as well as that 
of their family, teachers and 
other adults with whom they 
come in contact. The most spe- 
cious reason of all for the wise 
guidance of children in helping 
them to think their best rather 
than their easiest is the fact that 
their future happiness and suc- 
cess depends to a great extent 
upon this important asset. 


Working Mothers Imply [nadequate Wages 


To argue that both parties to the marriage contract can 


work and live by combining their slender resources is to suggest 
that job security and inadequate wage rates can on that ground 
be justified. Those who take this position overlook entirely the 
relationship of the family to society. They fail completely to 
recognize that the full-time job of raising a family of children 
is in itself a great social contribution. The wife and mother who 
undertakes this task is doing more than rendering service to her 
husband and children. She is rendering a highly important 
service to society itself.—Philin Murray, President, C. I. 0. 
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For The Children 


Maureens First Communion 


Sister Mary Marguerite, C.S.J. 


j? was an early morning in 
May. Sunshine bathed the 
meadow around the house where 
Maureen lived with mother and 
daddy, with John, Ann, Pat and 
Timothy. Cool winds blew the 
meadow grass into waves of 
green and yellow, for buttercups 
were in full bloom. The birds in 
the orchards sang with fresh 
morning voices as Maureen lay 
listening, in her pink bed by the 
window under the eaves. 

Yes, she remembered, today 
she would receive her First Holy 
Communion. Dressed in snowy 
white she would walk up the aisle 
of dear Saint Mary’s with other 
children who like herself would 
receive Jesus for the first time. 
She knew the feel of the silken 
veil over her shoulders. She 
knew the feel of the soft deep 
carpet under her feet. She could 
imagine herself kneeling with 
bowed head and folded hands 
waiting for the precious mo- 
ment when Jesus Himself would 
come. Mother had taught her 
how to receive Him properly. She 
knew she would lift her head a 
little, open her mouth genily, 
put her tongue forward. Then 
the priest would give her Jesus 
in the Host. Afterwards she 
would leave the railing and go 
back to her place. Yes, she had 
tried hard to be ready for Jesus. 


She was clean, so clean within. 
The day before, Father Joe heard 
her confession. He had listened 
patiently to the sins of her whole 
life for she was just seven and 
this had been her first confes- 
sion. 


Mother had helped her for 
days to get ready for this sac- 
rament. She had said, ‘““Maureen, 
try to remember those things you 
have done which have displeased 
God, your Heavenly Father.” 
Maureen knew these were her 
sins. Yes, she had been lazy 
sometimes about the dishes, and 
her lessons at school. She had 
been selfish, getting her own way 
if she could. She had been slow 
in obeying her parents, not often, 
but once or twice that she could 
remember. Once she had told a 
lie when she had been ashamed 
to admit that she had left the 
chicken yard gate open, for the 
chickens had spoiled the newly 
planted garden. 


But now she had told the 
pricst everything and he had for- 
given her in God’s name. “The 
priest takes the place of Christ 
on earth,” Mother had said, for 
she wanted Maureen to know how 
good God is to us in the sacra- 
ment of Confession. After Fa- 
ther Joe had told her which pray- 
ers to say in penance for her 
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MAUREEN’S FIRST COMMUNION 


sins, he had said the words of 
absolution while she repeated 
slowly and carefully her act of 
contrition. She had said this 
prayer over and over when she 
was waiting for her turn. Yes 
she was really clean—clean in- 
side and clean out—and she knew 
mother would soon come to help 
her dress. 

When mother did come she 
freshened Maureen’s curls on her 
quick, skillful fingers. In not 
many minutes Maureen was 
speeding along the road with her 
family, for they were all here 
today, even Pat and baby Tim- 
othy. When at last they stopped 
before Saint Mary’s, they saw 
the people of the parish waiting 
for the procession of little chil- 
dren who belonged to them and 
to the parish. Mother put Mau- 
reen’s veil in place. The proces- 
sion began to move inside. On 
the altar tall candles were light- 
ed. Tulips, golden and white 
stood on each side of Jesus’ 
“little house” (the tabernacle 
mother called it). Maureen was 
soon in her place and Mass be- 
gan. She opened her small 
Missal and tried to follow the 
priest and the servers as they 
answered each other. 

In Father’s sermon he spoke 
to the children themselves. “At 
this moment the angels look 
down upon you—Mary is watch- 
ing over you—Jesus is stretching 
His arms toward you ready to 
come into your hearts.” Now 
Father Joe had finished speak- 
ing. Mass went on. Soon—very 
soon—Maureen saw the white 
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host between the priest’s fingers. 
She heard him say the words 
Christ has told His priests to say 
when calling Jesus from Heaven 
to earth. She bowed herself rev- 
erently, then raised her eyes say- 
ing, “Jesus, my Lord and my 
God.” Now she found herself 
walking up the aisle. She walked 
slowly, as she had been taught, 
and knelt at the railing. On each 
side of her were little girls in 
white who like herself waited 
for Jesus to come. But Maureen 
thought only of Jesus. She want- 
ed to receive Him properly and 
with much love. Back in her 
place she bowed her head and 
prayed, thanking God for com- 
ing to her. She asked Him to 
bless her mother, her father, 
Father Joe, John, Ann, Pat and 
Timothy. As the children filed 
out of the church the choir sang 
“On This Day Oh Beautiful Mo- 
ther.” When she was back home 
father and mother each gave 
her a loving kiss and with it 
their blessing. 


That night as she lay waiting 
for sleep to come she remember- 
ed Father Joe’s words to the chil- 
dren when he prepared them for 
this day, “When Jesus comes to 
you He will help you in the way 
you most need help. In Holy 
Communion He helps parents to 
be good parents. He helps priests 
to do Christ’s work on earth. He 
helps children to obey. He helps 
each one of us te do what is 
right.” 

Then Maureen closed her eyes 
and folded her hands over her 
breast saving these words: 
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“Dear Jesus I know that you 
will always help me. I promise help.” 
to come to you as often as I 
can all my life, because I know smile upon her lips. 
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Stories For Children 


Mother: “If you are good, Willie, I’ll give you this bright 
new penny.” 
Willie: “Haven’t you got a dirty old nickel?” 


“What does my little man want to buy today—candy?” 
asked the storekeeper as the small boy entered. 

“Yes, that’s what I want to buy,” the boy answered, but 
I’ve got to buy soap.” 


The teacher was having class with the kindergarten and 
was making her pupils finish each sentence to show that they 
understood her. 

“The idol had eyes,” the teacher said, “but could not—.” 

“See,” cried the children. 

“It had ears, but it could not —.” 

“Hear,” was the answer. 

“It had lips, but it could not —.” 

“Speak,” the children replied. 

“Tt had a nose, but it could not —.” 

“Wipe it,” shouted the children and the lesson had to stop. 


Teacher: “Now, children, you must never do anything in 
private that you wouldn’t do in public.” 


Sammy: “Hurray, no more baths! 


“And now,” Sister continued, “I want Tommy to tell the 
class who was most concerned when Absalom got hung by 
the hair.” 

Tommy: Abs’lom.” 


Mother announced that a prize would be given every Satur- 
day to the most obedient member of the family during the week. 

Almost with one voice the five children protested: “Oh, that 
ion’t fair. Daddy will win every time.” 


that I will always need your 


Maureen fell asleep with a 


—— 
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“The Spiritual Clinic’ 
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Akron, Ohio, WHKK. 
1 ,N York, WABY. any, Georgia, 

CKLW Clarksdale, Mississippi, WROX. 
Marquette, Mich., MJ. 

Dubuque, Iowa, KDTH, La Grange, Georgia, WLAG. 

Washington, D. C., WOL. iiiamson, W. Va. 
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Hastings, Nebraska, KHAS. 
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Rutland, Vt., WSYB. 
Waterbury, Vermont, WDEV. Wickless. WIJMS. 
Elmira, New York, WENY. York, Pennsylvania, WORK. 
Greenville, N. C., WGTC. Appleton, Wisconsin, WHBY. 


Other stations carry the program by transcription at a differ- 
ent hour. Consult your local paper for the time. Known stations 
and time of transcribed broadcasts are: 

Charlotte, N, C., WAYS. Sunday, 1:00 p.m. 

Indianapolis. WIBC. Saturdays, 7:45 a.m. 

Louisville-New Albany, Indiana. WGRC. Saturdays, 8:30 a.m. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana. WOWO. Saturdays, 9:30 a.m. 

Mindan, N. D. KGCU. 5:15 p.m. M.S.T., Thursday. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. WCPO. Thursday, 11:15 p.m. 

Moorehead-Fargo, Minn., KVOX. Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
WCBT. Thursday, 10:15 a.m. 


THURSDAYS, 10:15 TO 10:30 A.M 


Help us bring this program into your 
community by writing to your nearest 
Mutual station. 


Pass the Word Along 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Your choice of any 8 of the following pamphlets 
sent postpaid for $1.00 


The Pope's Five Points for Permanent Peace 
By Rev. T. L. Bouscaren, S.J. 


The Church in Action 
By Nine Catholic Hour Speakers 


The Path of Duty 
By Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S. 
Sainthood the Universal Vocation 
By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ambrose J. Burke 
Second Report to the Fathers and Mothers : 
By Catholic Chaplains of the Army and Navy 


Social Regeneration 
By Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J: 


The Christian Family 
By Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 


Justice 
By Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P. 


We Are the Children of God 
By Rev. Leonard Feeney, S.J. 


Thoughts for a Troubled Time 
By Rev. John Carter Smyth, C.S.P. 


The Victory of the Just 
By Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S. 


Conquering With Christ 
By Rev. John J. Walde 


The Catholic Interpretation of Culture 
By Rev. Vincent Lloyd-Russell, Ph.D., S.T.D. 


The Liturgy and the Laity 
By Rev. William J. Lallou. 


A Report to The Fathers and Mothers 
By Chaplains W. A. Maguire and E. O’Hara 


Christian Heroism 


By Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P. 
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